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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive 
and comprehensive assortment of every 
description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, Housefurnishing Goods, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or 
It is believed 


that unusual inducements are offered, as 


housefurnishing purposes. 


the stock is among the largest to be found 
in the American market, and the prices are 
guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 


H, W, Cor, Eighth and Market Sts, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ARPETS . 


BODY BRUSSELS, ; ‘ 
BEST QUALITY TAPESTRY, 


I have also a full line of all kinds of Car 
at prices lower than ever before known. 
purchase, 


$1.00 
75e. 


ts, Mattings, ete, 
ow is the time to 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street. 





A NICE ASSORTMENT 


Cloths and Cassimeres 
ALWAYS ON HAND, 
Suitable for Plain and Fashionable Garments, 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Plain Coats a Specialty, 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS—warre ror sames—no cuanae, 


Philadelphi 
te: D J X O N oo. <i 


FRIENDS’ MA RRIA GE CER TI FICA TES correctly and handsomely engrossed. 


wos WM. HEACOCK, 2@<~ | MARIA ¢, PARTENHEIMER, 
UNDERTAKER, Plain Bonnet Maker, 


No. 653 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Above Wallace Street, 
No. 1508 Brown Street, a jaclolphia. 


PHILAPRELPHIA. i ninco rc ee 


a — a sini RvVsSsSEIN COTTAGE, 
JOSEP E I. JONES, SPRING LAKE BEACH,N. J. 


Montgomery County Milk, | wiz oven ror rue season, JUNE cu. 
Conshohocken Dairies, 
OFFICE, 603 N. EIGHTH ST., PHILA. HANNAH T. PAUL, 
Special attention given to serving families. 1317 FILBERT STREET. 


E. & M. E. COPE, 22 
HE UNDERSIGNED DESIRES EMPLOYMENT AS COL- 
lector of rents, bills, or for Societies, and have the care of 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE MILLINERY, realestate. WM. HAWKINS, 1119 Green St, 
446 FRANKLIN ST., 


stew Pi” puagerpia.| ‘UML, BALDRSTON 4S, 


‘ 


ABBY W. BROWN, 
Plain Cap and Bonnet Maker, @PE? Hangings, 


PLAIN AND CASING BONNETS FROM 34.00 TO 38.00. 
No, 641 Franklin Street, Window = 


PHILADELPHIA. -/902 Spring Garden Street, 
WM. H. JONES, |” eute nar 








































THE DEALER IN Work done promptly and carefully. The continued patronage 
cultural Implements, Seeds aud Fertilizers. : 
saies Chea Pl and Largest Variety. At of Friends is respectfully solicited, 
2043 and 2045 Market Street, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
i an is Bare Looe ows — the lead- 
ge iris, Thr Throahing Machine, nitee JOSHUA CLENDENNON, 
; si and Suction Pum Pumps, 6 * Grain Feed Mills of CONVEYANCER AND DEALER IN REAL ESTATE, 
Fe Gt 
ey on eae os Carts, Sees Beds 619 Walmut Street, Phila. 
Cast Plows of all varieties and sizes, Belle 
City, Baldwin and Telegraph Feed Cutters of all sizes, also various other kinds, 








Harrows of eve conceivable. Eemp’s Manure and Philpot’s F ; : 
Spreaders the Taion Goat Grain J rill, and other kinds, Meat Cutters from the small- 
Savane) ee besntgennsemtain me es | AMOS HILLBORN & O0., 
the Agricultu — ye pe builders ia thu United States. 
&g@ Send for nae of any kind of goods wanted. FURNITURE, 
o arene _- BEDDING, 
CHINA MATTINGS.—The Handsomest Assortment we have ever shown. CURTAINS, oe. 
Co ve’ 
siareicereis Manas ense| Pert, nen tuo, itary and Chae 
. ’ 
Opposite THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, Coverings, Mattresses, Beds, 
WANAMAKER’S. an 1307 Market Street. Feathers, Springs, 
J. le. SMITE, —— 
Map Publisher and Manufacturer, 
Maps, Atlases, oes Map Cases oe ad Spring Map Rollers of Nos, 21 & 23 N. Tenth Street and 


very descri 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED. —_ 27 8. sixTH s8T., Puta, | BTos. G12 de Sie Race Street, Philadelphia. 
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MEYNEN & CO. 
ARTISTS and PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


S. W. COR. FRANKLIN AND GREEN STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
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WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. ISAAC G. TYSON 
4 If $5.0@ is sent to us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Photographic Art Studio, 


Bank check, or Post Office Order, we will send either one of the 
following orders :—Order No. 1: We will send 6 pounds of good 
Black, Green, Japan or mixed Tea, and 18 pounds a good mild or N O. 818 ARC H STREET 
strong roasted Coffee, Order No, 2: We willsend 30 pounds of PIHILADELYAarA. 
good mild or strong Roasted Coffee. Order No, 3: We will send 
5 pounds of real good Black, Green, Japan, or Mixed Tea, and 15 
pounds of fine mild or strong Roasted Coffee. Order No. 4: We S iN ARTHMORE COLLEGE 
wiil send 25 pounds of real good, mild or strong Roasted Coffee. 
Persons may club together, and get one of these Orders, and we will 
divide it to suit the Club, sending it all to one address. To those . 
who wish to purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at much less 80 Minutes from Broad St. Station, Philad’a. 
reduction. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed, and sent : re 
by Express or Freight, whichever is ordered. Sueuien of any of the Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
above orders will be sent Free by Mail to examine. In ordering, Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific 
please say whether Order No. 1, 2, 3, or 4, is desired. Call on or and Literary. Also a Preparatory School. Healthful 
address WM. INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second location, large grounds, new and extensive buildings 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. . and apparatus. : 

For catalogue and full particulars, address, 





Genuine New Singer Machines, EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., PRESIDENT, 
eee FoR $25.0o. Swarthmore, Pa. 
_— MACHINES SLIGHTLY USED, BUT IN PERFECT ORDER, $20.00, 

Our new High Armand Improved Family Machines are ROBERT HE EUusoO, 


the perfection of sewing mechanism, MANUFACTURER OF THE 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING GO., | oun esr wee ana aso one see nee 


THE — most durable and comfort- 
able SPRING MATTRESS in use. Made 
1202 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. to suit any bedstead. I 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
UNDERTAKER, 


REMOVED TO 












No. 1215 Borth iene Street, onate: Mettrenses, Cotten. ont TRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS 
AD tA. tresses, Feat \ . 
. ee a eather Beds A ae For Hieapltel Acytene and Pri 








acini WAREROOMS, 225 S. SECOND ST Philad’a. 
BOOKS WANTED. ee -eeerrneenencencl eee 


Advertiser will pay liberally for “‘ MOLL PITCHER,” 1832. We oO € 
“LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLAND,” 1831. “POEMS,” 1837 or Cc. - PA BEE’s 


1838. “VOICES OF FREEDOM, I841, All by J. G@. Whittier. “STANDARD” 


For list of other wants, address : 
Ice-Cream Freezers 


Cc. B. FOOTE, 
P. O. Box, 3766, NEW YORK. 

ial Are durable, substantial, and have no compli- 

cated maehinery. The mechanism is such 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, Water 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, Ices, etc , in the shortest’ possible time, For 


sale by dealers in house- furnishing goods gen- 
(ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS.) 


ad i Lg erally. Price list on application. 
INTo. S37 FRAN BIIN ST., CHAS. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, Philad’a, Pa: 
2 Doors beolow Green St., PHILADELPHIA. 








scokimanetanateaeaiamendamadan LODGING. 
Wanted A genteel peeve home, with pleasant airy rooms, in central 
> A Kindergartner at Friends’ Select School, 8. E. Cor. Fourth | location. Will accommodate a few gentlemen lodgers, whose 


and Green Streets. Address, ANNE M. GRISCOM, 622 Mar- | families may be out of town during the summer ee ag 
shall Street, or SAMUEL H. GARTLEY, 606 N, Seventh Street, | Good references required. For further particulars, apply to 
Committee, JOHN COMLY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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AL EKETHREPTA 


IS A PURE PREPARATION OF 


CHOCOLATE, 


From which the nutritious natural butter has NOT been extracted. Sold by all Grocers. A Sample Package 
will be sent i by mail a capeaning 5 asm Reena Co., 107 Fourth annem, New York. 


INDORSED BY A FULL AND SELECT 
ASSORTMENT. BEST IN THE 
PHYSICIANS. MARKET. 








J \ 
(eae Ales A THOROUGHLY M R » 
CONSTIPATION A. DIGESTION. CLEAN STOCK. 
Relieves Regulates the = 
ALL CLOSE PURCHASES RI (‘5 
AND AT THE 
owe Bowels. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. RAB 


Roanoke Cry, Va., Jan. 6, 1885. 
Messrs. Tarrant & Co., 
GENTLEMEN :—I have been prescribing your SELTZER APERIENT 


for the last sixteen years, and ceuld not well get along without it in my COOP ER & CONAR D 
practice. It is especially valuable for Headaches and Disordered Stomach 9 


wad Liver. Yours truly, C. 8. COOPER, M.D. 
; — | Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
SUPERIOR 
Spectacles & Eve Glasses,| SPRINCETT COTTACE, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, SIXTH AVE. WEST OF WEEE STREET, 
MICROSCOPES, ASBURY PARK,N. J. . 
TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES, RE-OPENS JUNE IST. MARY A. PAFF.— T 





THERMOMETERS, oa cvitnesricrnviancee puto’ |WEARY WORKERS & NERVOUS SUFFERERS | 


SOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS, Wl Gat BS. SRATTOCE'S 
List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues sent FREE REST CURE, 


on application, At Bloomsburgh, Pa., an enjoyable home at which to rest or get well. The 


patronage of Friends, of whom we had a goodly number last season is 
) t J ES BSN ck& CoO). especially desired. Engage roomsearly. Send stamp for Circular. 


~ - : 





No. 924 Chestnut Street, ENGRAVING 
PHILAD P . 
__CRMIFADELPHIA ____|s«~Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 

FO R S A he E, Wedding Invitations, | 
ane ut set hey | FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, =| 
half way between Wallingford and Media. No im- College and Class Invitations, 4 
provements. Apply to 

ISAAC L. MILLER, Fine Stationery. 


705 Walnut Street, Philad’a. | FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


A 


LEWIS’ 98 per ct. LYE. a. 


POWDERED and PERFUMED. 








————————— 


(PATENTED. ) , THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
The STRONGEST and PURKST Lye made 

Will make 12 lbs. of the Best Perfumed AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 

Hard Soap in 20 minutes, WITHOUT ROIL- DEVOTED TO THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 
ING. It is the best for Disinfecting sinks, 

closets, drains, ete, Photographers’ and Terms, $1.50 a year, in advance. 


machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and] px7RACTS FROM LETTERS :—*J still regard Tue Cui Lpren’s Frienp 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler { as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile literature.”’ 
cleaner and anti-incrustator. For brewers “I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing mental frod 
aud bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, for the young, may meet with the best success.” Address, 


ete. For painters to remove old paints. mM. YW. BOouvucxz , 


For washing trees, etc., etc. 4 
f eee eee 1020 Arch Street, Phila., Pa 
PENNA. SALT MANUF’G CO., 

The INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL and CHILDREN’S FRIEND one year 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. for $3.40. 
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WAYSIDE BEAUTY. 
BY L. J. R. 


Not alone in garden fair, 

Tended with unwavering care, 

Culled from regions wide apart, 

Bloom the flowers that touch the heart. 
If we seek for, we shall find, 

Waiting the observant mind, 

In the humblest, lowliest place, 
Things of beauty and of grace. 


By the wayside as we go, 

Softly creeping—bending low, 
Struggling upward to the sky, 
Blushing tints, of marv’lous dye, 

As the sun, with loving ray 

Kisses back the dewy spray, 

Thrills with new found life and light 
Leaf, and bud, and blossom bright ; 


Find we, flowers we love the best, 

Flowers that charmed the childish breast, 

Wakened in the youthful heart 

Love of beauty, glimpse of art; 

Taught the grateful thoughts to rise, 

From each new and glad surprise, 

To the One whose love and power 

Formed the world and paints the flower. 
Kane, Pa., Sixth mo. 5th, 1885. 


ee 


A MEMORIAL 


OF THE MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, CONCERNING OUR FRIEND CALEB 
CLOTHIER. 


The propriety of this meeting bearing testimony 
to the humble and upright life of one who for half a 
century has walked in and out before us will not be 
—* for “the path of the just is as a shining 

ight.” 

“Caleb Clothier, the son of Caleb and Elizabeth J. 
Clothier, was born near Mount Holly, N. J., on the 
8th day of the Tenth month, 1806. 

His parents were consistent members of our re- 
ligious Society, and were concerned to bring up their 
children in accordance with our profession. His 
mother dying in his infancy, he was placed with his 
maternal grandmother until he was four years of age, 
when his father married again and he returned home. 

He attended the schools in the neighborhood, but 
at an early age he was obliged to forego the advant- 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 13, 1885. 
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time spent in the family of this friend with great 
satisfaction. 

By his industry and faithfulness to the interests of 
his employer and his correct and exemplary life, he 
gained the respect and affection of those with whom 
he came in contact. During bis boyhood and through 
his youth and early manhood he was remarkably 
preserved from the temptations that too often beset 
the young. Asan instance of the estimation in which 
he was held by those who knew him well, his employer 
remarked of him to a friend on one occasion, “ Be- 
hold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 


About the year 1830 he entered into business on 
his own account, and in 1832 he married Hannah F., 
daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth Hallowell, of Ab- 
ington, Montgomery County, Pa. They had nine 
children, seven of whom survived their parents. 

He was early interested in the testimonies of our 
Society and took an active part in Meetings for Dis- 
cipline. For fifteen years he served our Monthly 
Meeting as an overseer, and in 1854 was appointed 
an Elder, which office he held during the remainder 
of his life. His devotion to the Society he loved so 
well, his gentle spirit and regard for the feelings of 
others mingled with natural dignity and firmness of 
character eminently fitted him for these positions. 
Those who came under his mild and parental dis- 
cipline felt the love which he always manifested and 
the gentleness with which reproof when necessary 
was administered. He was careful not to wound the 
feelings of his friends preferring others to himself. 

In 1855 he suffered a severe domestic affliction in 
the death of his beloved wife. 

He was early an earnest worker in the Anti-Slavery 
cause, and many a poor fugitive from bondage re- 
ceived his active and material aid. 

Although his circumstances were moderate and the 
expense of a large family required close attention to 
business, he was seldom absent from meeting when it 
was possible to attend, not sacrificing religious duties 
for the accumulation of wealth. 

In 1860 he united in marriage with Anne S. Hunt, 
widow of John J. Hunt. 

For fifty years he had never missed a sitting of 
our Yearly Meeting, and never in that time had 
failed to be in his seat before the opening minute was 
read nor had he left until the close. 

For several years he had been in the habit of visit- 


ages of school training to assist his father in business. | ing neighboring meetings, and as companion for his 
At about the age of sixteen years he came to Phil- | wife (an approved minister) he attended the Yearly 


adelphia and was apprenticed to Samuel Shinn, in 
the building and bricklaying business, residing with 
him for several years. He always referred to the 


| 


Meetings of Baltimore, Indiana and Ohio. 
Few Friends throughout the Society were more 
widely known. He served the Representative Com- 





rons 
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mittee as clerk for several years, and at different 
times was clerk of the Monthly and Quarterly Meet- | 
ings, occupying the latter position at the time of his 
decease. 

His genial social temperament made him every- | 
where welcome both to old and young. 

In the latter years of his life he was concerned to 
speak occasionally in our meetings for worship. His 
communications were always brief, practica] and 
attended with much feeling and found a response in | 
the minds of many. 

He strove through his whole life to live in humble 
imitation of his Divine Master so as to be ready for | 
the final summons whenever it might come. His 
memory is fragrant and precious in the privacy of 
home life as well asin the large circle of friends with 
whom he associated. | 

His death occurred First month 13th, 1881, after | 
some weeks of intense suffering. The funeral took 
place at Fairhill, First month 16th, after a solemn 
meeting at Race Street Meeting-house, where testi- 
mony was borne to the purity of his life. “Mark | 
the perfect man and behold the upright for the end | 
of that man is peace.” 

Read in and approved by the Monthly Meeting of | 
Friends of Philadelphia, held Second month 8th, | 
1885. 

AtFrReD Moore,)? j7 
Sarau J. Asn, i Clerks. 


Read in and approved by Philadelphia Quarterly | 
Meeting of Friends, held Fifth month 5th, 1885. 


Tuomas J. Husspanp,)? , 
> Clerks. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, 








NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING—1885. 


| 
| 





PROCEEDINGS IN THE MEn’s Brancu. 
_ Routine business chiefly occupied the opening ses- | 
sion on Second-day morning, the 25th. In the after- 
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rush of daily life too soon are obliterated the foot- 
prints of those we have loved. 

In the session on Third-day morning, Franklin T. 
Haines expressed his concern to visit women’s meet- 
ing, and he was set at liberty to do so. 

The Queries being taken up for consideration, the 
following summary answers were agreed to: 

1. The First-day morning meetings are generally 
well attended, while those held on First-day after- 
noon and in the middle of the week are not attended 
by many of our members. The hour nearly observed ; 
clear of unbecoming behavior, except a few cases of 
sleeping in meeting. 

Two Friends thought that in some cases—the 
overpowering of physical vigor by fatigue—sleeping 
might not be unbecoming behavior. 

Thomas Foulke thought the answers showed not 
much falling off, if any, in the attendance of meet- 
ings. He exhorted to a diligent observance of this 
duty. 

Robert S. Haviland expressed much sympathy for 
those who are overcome with drowsiness, and said it 
was often due to bad ventilation of the houses, espe- 


cially in the larger meetings. Samuel B. Haines 


spoke on the same subject. 

Charles M. Robinson, referring to the reported 
decline in the midweek meetings, said one cause was 
the absence of our children from them. We see 


| meetings where there is not a child present. He 
| thought that children are more interested in meeting 


than is commonly supposed. He mentioned instances 
of an awakening of interest amongst young people 
not of our Society, and said: We must educate the 
children in the testimonies which the Society has 


| been called upon to bear. We must live up to our 


principles and teach them, if we would have the 
children with us. Is there any life in our meetings 
without the young? 

The summary answer to the Second Query was as 
follows: 

2. Love and unity appear to have been ina good 
degree maintained ; a few exceptions only are noticed. 





noon, Nathaniel S. Merritt, on behalf of the repre-| Some care has been taken to end differences where 
sentatives, reported the names of Robert S. Haviland | they have arisen. Tale-bearing and detraction have 
for clerk, and Wm. H. Willets for assistant clerk, | been avoided and discouraged. 
which were united with. A proposition forachange| John W. Onderdonk, Thomas Lawrence, Elias H. 
in the Discipline, forwarded from Duanesburg Quar- | Underhill, Samuel B. Haines, John L. Griffin, John 
terly Meeting, was referred to a committee. The | Stringham, Robert 8, Haviland, Wm. W. Reese and 
Epistles from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Genesee ‘others discussed the purport of this Query and its 
Yearly Meetings were read. | answers. Regret was expressed that the care to end 
Isaac Hicks referred to the words of George F.| differences was qualified by the adjective “some.” 
White, who after quoting the text: “The fathers,| The summary answer to the Third Query was as 
where are they? and the prophets, do they live for- | follows: 
ever ?” said: “No, thank God, they do not live for-| 3. There is a general care in regard to the several 
ever. In the mercy of a Divine Ruler, they are | requirements of this query, but deficiencies are re- 
taken away from works to rewards, and we are left | ported from most of our meetings. 
to carry on the work that they began. | John H. Shotwell said that love is of more im- 
Elias H. Underhill said: “ While we teel the great | portance than plain dress, and where parents, from 
loss we have sustained in the removal of those fruit- | fear of losing the affection of their children by fore- 
ful and gifted in the ministry, we should remember | ing a plainness in dress, have given way, they are in 
the declaration of the great teacher of teachers: “It | the line of their duty. 
is expedient for you that I go away ;” and again:| John W. Onderdonk said we must give our chil- 
“Such things as ye see me do, ye shall do, and | dren to understand what is our Christian profession. 
greater things, because I go to my Father.” | They must see it in our lives. We have no creeds 


Samuel B Haines alluded feelingly to the recent | or confessions of faith. Our Christian profession lies 





removal of Samuel J. Levick, and said that in the | not in our appearance of plainness, and by unduly 
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insisting on this we have sometimes driven them off. | 
We are conscious of a growth in our own views ; let | 
us encourage this in our children. 


Franklin T. Haines spoke on the query, and said | 
that Job Scott refrained from saying much as to | 
simplicity in dress, because of the seemingly large 
number of Friends who had settled into the belief | 
that this was the sum and substance of our Christian | 
profession. When we insist on conformity to certain 
rules in this particular it will be that the form has 
eaten out the life. Yet he exhorted to faithfulness 
upon the part of all who felt concerned in this di- 
rection. ‘ 


To the Fourth Query (“Are Friends careful to 
avoid the unnecessary use of spirituous liquors ?”) the | 
following summary answer was made: 


4, Two exceptions are noted trom one Quarterly | 
Meeting. Another reports that there is a care gene- 
rally to observe this query, and one Monthly Meet- | 
ing reports most Friends are clear of the use of 
spirituous liquors, and frequenting places where they 
are sold. Another that Friends are generally careful 
to avoid the unnecessary use of spirituous liquors, 
and two cases reported of keeping houses where 
liquors are sold, and some care taken. Otherwise 
clear in this query as far as appears. 


Aaron M. Powell regretted that this answer, on 
the whole, represented a somewhat more deficient 
condition than usual. It is a sad thing when the | 
report comes that two Friends are keeping houses 
where liquors are sold. This is a body exceptional 
in its professions as has been said here to-day, and | 
because of this more is expected of us. A friend, 
not a member, asked of me not long since: “Are 
Friends of your body about to lose their distinctive 
characteristics?” (meaning as to dress), and when I 
answered, she said she should be very sorry to have 
them disappear. This is a feeling that prevails more 
extensively than we know. That there has been a 
decrease in the feeling of importance attaching to 
dress, and outward symbols we well know. But pro- 
portionate with this should be an increase in the 
valuation of that which underlies all symbols, the 
indwelling all-pervading spirit which is the substance 
of our religion. As these changes are going on, it 
seems as never before that if we are to realize a future 
of usefulness we must hold to those characteristics 
which are publicly recognized as attaching peculiarly 
to Quakerism. If we are to hold the young people 
we must emphasize the fundamental and excellent 
testimonies which in the past have been the strength 
of the body. 

Considerable further discussion of this answer fol- 
lowed. The Fifth Query was answered to the effect | 
that proper care has been extended. The Sixth 
Query was answered by the following summary. 

6. Four marriages are reported as having been 
performed by the assistance of a minister; two of 
attending marriages of members so accomplished. 
One meeting reports several violations of the query, 
which are under care, and another that a portion of 
its members are not careful to maintain our testimo- 
nies in regard to it. With these exceptions, clear. 

Franklin T, Haines said that of all people Friends 
should be careful of their free gospel ministry, and | 





that upon the elders in a great measure does its care 
depend. 

The remaining Queries were answered. The revort 
of the committee to visit meetings was read, and a 
committee was appointed to present the names of 
suitable Friends to serve as a Visiting Committee the 
ensuing year. Then adjourned to 3 P. M. to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

At the meeting for worship on Fourth-day morn- 
ing, Robert S. Haviland, Edwin H. Coates and 
Franklin T. Haines, spoke. / 

In the afternoon the educational statistics were 
presented, but the time was mostly given up to the 
First-day School Association, the session of the 
Yearly Meeting lasting only an hour. Schools under 
the care of meetings are as follows: The Monthly 
Meeting of New York has two, with 201 pupils, (of 
whom 57 are children of Friends), and 12 regular 
teachers, and 6 teachers of special branches. Ten of 
the teachers are members, and one the daughter of a 
member. Purchase Quarterly Meeting has under its 
care Chappaqua Mountain Institute, in which 70 
pupils were received during the year; but the aver- 
age attendance was much reduced by the burning of 
the school buildiug in Second month last. The school 
is now in temporary quarters, and efforts are being 
made to raise funds to rebuild. Purchase Prepara- 
tive Meeting has a day school, taught by a member, 
with an average attendance of 16 pupils. Easton 
Monthly Meeting has under its charge Marshall 
Seminary, the total number of pupils at any time 


| during the year being 77. 


The committee appointed to consider the proposi- 
tion from Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting for a 


change in the discipline reported that it had given 


careful thought to the subject, and had decided that 
it was inexpedient to make the change proposed at 
this time. 

The second session, (Fourth-day afternoon), of the 
First-day School Association was largely attended, 
the greater part of Friends remaining. The reports 


| from the schools were read, showing that, with small 


exceptions, they are ina flourishing condition, and 
doing good@vork for the children and for our Society. 
An interesting meeting was held in the evening, to 
finish up the business of the annual meeting. Instruc- 
tive and animating epistles were read from the As- 
sociations of Philadelphia and Indiana. 

On Fifth-day morning, the report of the Edu- 
cational Committee was read. They have done much 
work during the year, and good results are apparent. 
Two of our schools have been aided by the Com- 
mittee. Payments have been made to assist students 
who were unable to pay the full amount required for 
board and tuition. In one case the school received 
from students so assisted more than five times the 
amount paid by the Committee. The Committee was 
continued for another year, and was granted an 
appropriation of $800. 

A proposition was introduced by J. Wm. Hutchin- 
son, asking the Yearly Meeting to appoint a Com- 
mittee to take into consideration the subject of 
philanthropic labor, and to unite with similar com- 
mittees of other Yearly Meetings in the furtherance 
of a humanitarian work. He said that some of our 
testimonies are a dead letter.’ As a Society we are 
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opposed to war and capital punishment, but we are | 
making no effort towards bringing about a reform in 
any of these directions. Important work can be | 
done in other matters of reform, in prison manage- 
ment, ete. 

Aaron M. Powell said that this is a vital matter | 
in the further growth of our Society. Many of our 
members take Rittle interest and no active part in our | 
routine business, but their hearts beat warmly in 
sympathy with the fundamental principles of our 
religion. They can be made active co-workers in its 
behalf, could we engage in the work that has been 
alluded to. While we stand aloof from this feature 
of the work, engaged in by our Western Yearly 
Meetings, we are at a great disadvantage. I hope 
the time has come when we may in unity—not in 
sufferance but heartily in unity—welcome this work, | 
and so fulfill the measure of our duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

The meeting united in the appointment of such a 
committee, but the women’s meeting were not pre- 
pared to act at this time. The matter was referred 
for further consideration to our next Yearly Meeting. 

Information was received from women Friends that 
they had considered the subject of the recognition of 
the First-day school work, and were united in the 
adoption of a minute of advice to subordinate meet- 
ings: Monthly Meetings are to report to the Quar- 
terly Meetings on the subject, and the Quarterly 
Meetings to the Yearly Meeting. 

This meeting fully united with the minute. 

After consideration of the reports of the Com- 
mittees on Indian Affairs, Treasurer’s Account, 
Epistles and Extracts, etc., the meeting concluded, 
with a feeling sense of divine presence and blessing 
throughout the sessions. 





For The Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MINISTRY. 


Never having been a member of the “ Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders,” I am somewhat of a stranger 
to the exercises of that body. But, as a birthright 
member of the Religious Society of Frierfls, and one 
who feels a deep interest in its welfare, I have earn- 
estly desired that our testimony in favor of a free 
Gospel ministry may be maintained in its purity and 
its simplicity. 

The founder of our Society proclaimed, with au- 
thority, that an education at Oxford or Cambridge 
could not qualify a man to preach the Gospel. From 
that day to the present, the Society, as a body, has 
maintained that a diploma from a theological semi- 
nary is not an evidence of qualification for so weighty 
a service; that a man cannot, in his own time, and 
when he will, minister to the assembled multitudes ; 
that the faithful servant cannot accept any compen- 
sation for such service, or desire any reward other 
than peace of mind. 

On these three points we differ from our conscien- 
tious neighbors of other denominations; and, as we 
“claim sincerity for ourselves, we must grant the 
same to them.” We have no controversy with them, 
but we cannot compromise without removing some of 
the foundation stones of our religious fabric. 











desire, at this time, to call our attention. If the 
Second Query, addressed to the “ Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders,” could be answered in its fulness, we 
should probably witness a very different state of af- 
fairs from that which now exists. If our ministers 
(including all who are accustomed to break the si- 
lence in our meetings for worship) could feel sure of 
the command before they arise to speak, and could 
be humble enough to deliver the message in its sim- 
plicity and its brevity, our meetings would, in all 
probability, be more weighty, and less wordy, than 


‘some of them now are. 


The good gift of speech is liable to great perver- 


sion; and when to this is superadded a lively imagi- 


nation, and a treasure-house of memory stored with 
the thoughts of others, how great is the danger of 
“branching out,’ and of entertaining rather than 
feeding the multitude. To assert that a communica- 
tion is lifeless because it is lengthy would be a con- 
tradiction to the experience of most of us who have 
sat under the ministry of chosen instruments, many 
of whom have gone to reap the reward of their la- 
bors, while others are still spared to the Church. 
Where there is a watchful care to “ begin, continue 
and quit in the life,” meetings will not be burdened. 

The ability to address an audience, and the desire 
to eitertain or instruct, should not be mistaken for 
a call to the solemn service of the ministry. Where 
such mistakes have occurred the tendency has been 
to lower the standard and unsettle the meeting. 

The elders are entitled to our most cordial sympa- 
thy ; their duties are as delicate as their position is 
responsible. Nevertheless, if they are rightly quali- 
fied for the service, they will be favored to discern 
between the true and the specious, and strengthened 
to administer labor where it is needed. 

For myself, as for others, I desire the cultivation 
of the broadest charity, and hope that these cautions 
may not prove a source of discouragement to any 
rightly exercised mind; but that all who feel called 
to the work of the ministry may watch and wait for 
the “ pointings of Truth.” =” 

Fifth month 29th, 1885. 





— . 
For The Intelligencer and Journal. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 


“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” If we sow to the natural inclinations, we 
find the result only strengthens the natural desires; 
if we sow to the Spirit, of the Spirit we reap life 
everlasting. May all be so wise as to choose that 
part that will not fail to be soul-satisfying! subdu- 
ing all that rises up within to mar the work of re- 
generation by aid of the unspeakable gift of grace 
freely furnished and always sufficient to bring us out 
of the bondage of sin into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

In humble dependence may we come to Christ, 
our Rock, and freely cast down every earthly ambi- 
tion, that we may wear the heavenly crown of peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit, both here and hereafter. 

And to such as are under suffering—confined to 
the sick chamber—shut out from communion with 
kindred spirits, may these say as did the Prophet 





But it is to the ministry within our Society that I | Jonah, when “ the earth and her bars were about” 
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him, and he “went down to the bottoms of the 
mountains,” “I will look again toward thy holy tem- 
ple,” and, with the same trust and confidence that 
supported him, turn to our Heavenly Helper, for in 
Him is everlasting strength, in the hollow of His 
hand there is safety both in time and in eternity. 
In silence I heard 
The eternal word 
Say, open wide the door, 
The door of thy heart, 
And I willimpart, 
Of wisdom a plenteous store. 


To guide thee aright, 
And in the light, 

Thy sorrow shall turn to joy, 
A fountain of love 
Shall flow from above 

No change can ever destroy. 


Fifth mo. 24th, 1885. SARAH HUNT. 


sd EDUCATIONAL. 
THE USE OF LIBRARIES BY SCHOOLS. 


[The following article, from the Boston Congre- 
gationalist, seems to us of special interest on account 
of its practical suggestions with reference to the use 
of libraries by schools. We may mention as an 
instance in point, the admirable free library of the 
Friends, at Germantown, whose carefully selected 
books are particularly suitable for the studious use 
of young people.—Ebs. ] 








Worcester rejoices in a public library and a libra- 
rian, whose work deserves to be widely known. 
When a high school teacher, at the close of the 
school year, can look back upon two hundred 
scholars, who, besides their miscellaneous use of the 
public library have been systematically at work 
there for an hour each week, eagerly poring over 
standard historical books, something has happened 
of great concern to all parents. When day after day, 
during school hours, squads of fifteen to twenty 
rollicking boys and girls, relieving each other every 
hour, may be seen hard at work in the general read- 
ing roum of a public library, disturbing no one, 
wholly absorbed in pursuing interested historical re- 


search under the guidance of the library staff, there | 


may be said to be a social phenomenon worthy of 
attention. When one half of all the teachers in a 
city, public and private, some two hundred and fifty 
in number, are in the habit of drawing from the pub- 
lic library large numbers of books, bearing upon the 
particular subjects they may at the time be teaching, 
for the purpose of putting them in the hands of their 
pupils, and, on an average, no less than seven hun- 
dred volumes are to be found daily in the school 
buildings in such use, in addition to the much larger 
number at the homes of teachers and pupils, drawn 
on their personal cards; when, after school hours, 
crowds of boys and girls are to be seen hurrying to 
the library, and there, in a room arranged for the 
purpose, teachers are constantly to be found, sur- 
rounded by groups of their scholars, examining to- 


gether great piles of valuable illustrated books, it | 
need not be said that there is one public library that | 
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has become an important factor in the educational 
life of the community. 

It cannot but be of interest to learn how this state 
of things has been brought about. Worcester has a 
large variety of technical industries, as well as a 
number of diverse educational institutions. A dozen 
years ago it had a fine reference library, whieh, like 
many others, was little used. At that time a simple 
but important change was introduced. Everybody, 
no matter who, child or man, scholar or mechanic, 
who had a question, was invited to come to the 
library at any time and have it answered. It was 
made manifest that this was regarded as part of the 
business of the library, and that all necessary time 
and pains would be freely and cheerfully bestowed 
on every question. The boast of the library for 
some time has been that questions are almost invari- 
ably answered. Indeed, it has come to be a serious 
matter to propound the most trivial question within 
the library walls, such a world of information is 
piled at once upon you. Should a visitor casually 
express the wonder whether Nebuchadnezzar used a 
toothbrush, or Alexander the Great parted his hair 
in the middle, it would go well with him if he did 
not quickly find the whole library force in a com- 
motion like a disturbed ant hill. Should he slip out 
with the problem unsolved, he will invariably receive 
a communication next day, full of the most erudite 
and minute information. So wide-reaching is this 


| system that it is not unheard of for ministers to get 


letters from their parishioners venturing, on the 
authority of an inquiry addressed to the public 
library, to correct statements that have been made 
in the pulpit. The statement of the librarian 
will readily be believed that upward of fifty thou- 
sand volumes are each year put into the hands of 
inquirers. 

But this was only a beginning. The next step 
was to secure the active co-operation of the school 
teachers. After conference with superintendent and 
principals, a meeting of the teachers of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades was arranged in the library 
building. The librarian proposed to assist them in 
teaching geography, and exhibited to them perhaps 
a hundred volumes which he had previously selected 
to illustrate the country under consideration. The 
teachers were invited to keep the librarian informed 
as to what countries the children were studying 
about, from time to time, that books might be selected 
for their special use. The teachers were supplied 
with books for their own information upon the topic 
in hand, and other books, adapted to the age of the 
scholars and likely to interest them, were offered for 
use by the children in place of reading books. 

Special cards were issued on which teachers might 
draw six books at a time for themselves, and twelve 
for their scholars, whose reading they had under- 
taken to supervise. The older scholars, having a 
right to cards of their own, place them also in the 
hands of their teacher, so that not infrequently a 
class has in use fifty volumes bearing on one subject. 
The teachers were also invited to bring their classes 
to the library and inspect collections of photographs 
and engravings illustrative of the scenery, animals, 
and vegetation of different countries and of street 
views in cities. 
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The testimony of teachers that lessons are much | sides struggling with the problem how to keep down 
better learned than heretofore will be readily believed, | the demand for worthless fiction, this record, not of 
as will the declaration that boys and girls, who read | theory but of results, ought to be suggestive. 
little out of school except story papers, have in large| Where libraries do not exist, parents can do a 
degree forsaken these for the better class of books of | great deal with a little pains. I know a group of 
travel and the like. | lads of all grades, from boot-blacks to gentlemen’s 

Two years ago another important step was taken. | sons, from ten to fourteen years of age, who be- 
The teacher of history in the High School was | ginning with books of travel like those of Sir Samuel 
invited to send her pupils to the library during | Baker, Livingstone, and Vambery, were led, with 
school hours in parties of fifteen, changed hourly. | occasional half:hours from Gulliver and Shakspeare’s 
They come without their teacher, and scatter among | comedies, through Paradise Lost, Dante’s Inferno, and 


the unoccupied seats as any other readers. It is| 
known in the library that their class is at the time | 
studying Greek or Roman history, for example. 
Piles of suitable books, such as Falke’s Greece and 
Rome, Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, 
Parker’s Archeology of Rome, Mahaffy’s Old Greek 
Life, Wilkin’s Life of the Romans, and the standard 
histories and encyclopedias, have been put together 
within reach. The scholars are soon busily employed. 
They have special topics to look up, and must all 
report in full to their teacher the results of their in- 
vestigation. 

The librarian passes around among them, here 
changing a book, there pointing out how to use an 
index or table of contents to get needed information, 
everywhere making sure that right methods are pur- 
sued and keen interest awakened. A minute or two | 
is generally enough for each pupil; many need no 
aid, and soon all are busily at work. Trouble and 
disturbance are unknown, for all are interested in 
what they have to do. 

Perhaps it is the history of the Middle Ages on | 
which they are engaged. Their teacher requires 
them each to write a story or essay on some topic 
connected with the general subject, ordinarily selected 
by themselves. Here are a few that have been pre- 
sented: “Tournaments,” “The Art of becoming a | 
Knight,” “The Position of Woman,” “Storming a 
Castle,” “A Hunting Scene,” “Secret Tribunals,” 





all of Bryant’s translation of Homer. Many other 
books of value were read, in whole or in part, mean- 
while. Only an hour and a half a week was given 
to it. They listened while they were read to, 
with occasional explanatory comment. They came 
eagerly and regularly, and I have reason to believe, 


| acquired a taste for good literature they will never 


lose. 





THE COLLEGE OR THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In The Student for Sixth month, President Thomas 
Chase, of Haverford College, writes as follows: 

The most essential qualities of the teacher are love 
of his profession, a sincere interest in the young and 
desire to do them good, and tact and native skill in 
their management and instruction; next comes a well 
trained mind, together with a large store of knowl- 
edge, both general and special; and next to these, 


| familiarity with and experience in the best methods 


of teaching and governing. The first-named quali- 
freations are natural; the second—a_ well-trained 
mind and a large store of knowledge—I believe 
nothing else is so well designed to furnish as a good 


college education. Every teacher should, if possible, 


be a college graduate, or have pursued courses of 
study substantially equivalent to those of the college 
curriculum. The gain in mental breadth from full 
courses of advanced study far more than compensates 


“ Education of the Sons of Nobles,” “Currency of | for the want of technical training of the normal 
the Middle Ages,” “A Farm Scene,” “The Prepa- school, if the choice is to be made between college 
ration of Food.” Descriptions were given of “ Kenil- | graduates and normal-school graduates. I believe 
worth,” “ Heidelberg,” “ Holyrood,” and “ Windsor | that the best normal schools are those whose courses 
Castle ;” aud selections read from “ Marmion,” “The | assimilate them most nearly to colleges, and that it 
Legend of the Rhine,” “ Ivanhoe,” ete. | is very easy to exaggerate the benefits conferred by 
A pupil told her teacher that she was discouraged by | their instruction in the technical processes of teach- 
her library work, because she found that historians | ing and governing. 
make conflicting statements. It wasadiscovery that| Is there any better way to make a person a good 
opened the way for the independence of thought, | teacher than to set before him constant examples of 
which it is the aim of all true teaching to produce, | good teaching? This the college does; for I take it 
and an emphatic testimony that the method here | that every respectable college makes aptness to teach 
pursued is widely securing it. These children are | an indispensable qualification of its professors. An 
rapidly learning to think, and, it need not be said, | intelligent young man is likely to remember both the 
are keenly interested in their school. 'excellences and the defects of all his teachers from 
Similar work is also done in English literature. A | the infant school up, and this memory is one of the 
class whose studies are soon to end have placed in | best parts of his preparation for the teacher's office. 
their hands copies of the little volumes in the series| I should welcome, not unwillingly, a few lectures 





of Ancient Classics for English Readers, and are | 


thus ied, step by step, into some knowledge of such | 


stories as the Iliad and the Odyssey, which otherwise 
i would get. 

ith Anthony Comstock warning us that just 
now there is no greater evil abroad in the land than 
the flood of pernicious literature in the hands of the 
boys and girls, and with library committees on all 


by an expert on the art of teaching toward the end 
of a college course, attendance on which should be 
required only of those who expect to be teachers. 
And it may be wise for college graduates to spend a 
few months (and a few months only) at one of the 
best normal schools; but it will be found that a not 
small proportion of our best teachers have stepped 
directly from the college into the schoolroom. It is 





“ 
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wise for the young graduate to begin with one of the 
easier schools and seek promotion afterward. The 
best training is found in actual practice ; it is a desir- 
able thing, even in a college professor, to have had 
practice in an elementary school. 
— SE 
Correspondence of The Intelligencer and Journal. 


A DAY AT CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 


It was foggy and smoky in London when we pre- 
pared for our short excursion for Gambridge, but it 





probably strike sunshine when once out of London’s 
murky atmosphere. A quarter of an hour’s walk 
from our hotel brought us to the railroad station, 
where we were soon whirling away from the din and 
bustle of the metropolis. 

The country is just at its best now, with the apple 


trees in full bloom, and the wheat fields a mass of 


waving green. England is certainly beautiful in 
May, and ‘her green hedges were a relief to the eye 
after the monotonous stretches of land, unbroken by 
fences or hedges of any kind, which we had just left 
behind us on the coniinent. 

After an hour and a half’s ride through the beau- 
tifully cultivated ground, parts of which reminded 
us much of our own Chester county, we alighted in 
Cambridge, and commenced bargaining with the 


Girton College, the well-known school for girls here. 
We were amused at the various prices demanded, 
descending in scale from seven shillings to three 
as we went down the line of drivers, the last be- 
ing offered by a despairing coachman as we announced 
our intention of going by the train. 
less than half the first price asked, we concluded it was 
about just, and at once took possession of the hansom. 
The cabmen here ask exorbitant prices, and the stran- 
ger must be on his guard not to be imposed upon. 
Girton College lies about a mile and a half out of 
' Cambridge, and is a pretty, low brick building, with 
a finely kept lawn, und beautiful flowers. The col- 
lege is some fifteen years old, and we were told that 
the young ladies did exactly the same work as the 
Cambridge men, but received only a certificate for it 
—no degree. We were kindly shown over the house, 
with its neat little carpeted class-rooms, and cosey 
library. The tables were being set for lunch as we 
saw the dining room, and our admiration was called 
forth by the tasteful and sweet bunches of flowers on 


each table. Each young lady has her little sitting- | 


room, with its open grate, and this makes it seem a 
very home-like place, scarcely like a boarding-school. 

We walked back to the town, along the highroad, 
with the sweet odors of apple blossoms and lilacs in 
the air, and thought how attached the students must 
grow to this beautiful path as they went to and fro 
to the lectures in Cambridge, for they have many 
lectures in common with the young men. 

In Cambridge one feels at once that one is ina 
university town, for every third person is a student, 
either in cap and gown, tennis or boating costume, or 
civilian attire. Of the seventeen colleges here we 
could of course only get hasty glimpses, but we 
spent the rest of our stay in enjoying and seeing as 
much as possible. These colleges are most of them 





As that was | 





on the right bank of the Cam, a small but pictur- 
esque stream, the scene of many boating parties, 
races, and like aquatic sports. 

What they call the “ Backs” of the colleges are 
the lawns or meadows back of them, on the river 


| side, which are most carefully kept, and add greatly 


to the attractions of the buildings themselves. 

It would be impossible from our hasty glimpse to 
give an idea of all these buildings, but we will speak 
of one or two more particularly. Trinity College 


| was the first that we saw, and this we entered under 
did not rain, and we were satisfied that we should 


what is called the King’s Tower. We find ourselves 
in a large open court, with green lawns and a foun- 
tain playing in the centre. That is one of the chief 
charms of these colleges—the courts. Each has 
several, and, unless one has seen it, it is quite impos- 
sible to imagine the picturesque effect of these open 
spaces, with their green grass and blue sky, encircled 
by rambling buildings, often dark with age, often of 
quaint Gothic architecture, or partly overgrown with 
ivy. The pretty window gardens, too, with their 
flowering plants, light up the long walls. We hada 
glimpse of the hall while some of the students were 
dining, owing to the kindness of the head porter, and 
also of the old-fashioned kitchen, with its immense 
grate full of burning coals. A visit to the library, 
a long, high-ceilinged room, made us quite long for 


time to sit down and enjoy some of the contents of 
hackmen, as we wished to be driven first of all to | 


those generous bookshelves. Busts of the ancient 
and modern writers are placed on all the shelves, 
and in one corner stands Newton’s telescope. 

St. John’s is the oldest college, and its courts are 
yery pretty and picturesque, three lying on one side 
of the Cam and one on the other. These are con- 
nected by a small covered Gothic bridge, which was 
finished about 1624, and is partly overgrown by ivy. 
The ivy grows so luxuriantly here in England, and 
is such an ornament to these old houses and to ruins, 
taking away the bare look of stone walls. 

Of all the colleges, King’s College is the finest, 
with its beautiful Gothic chapel and handsome buil:t- 
ings. When seen from the other side of the river, it 
looks like a veritable palace, amid the tender green 
of the foliage. 

Christ’s Church College, where Milton went, and 
where he is said -to have planted a mulberry tree, 
seen in the inner court, and Sidney Sussex College, 
where Oliver Cromwell was a fellow, were of course 
great objects of interest to us. To see the former 
one crosses the market-place. 

Our most delightful day was ended by a visit to 
the other girls’ college, Newnham, in the suburbs, 
where we were most hospitably and kindly received 
by the lady superintendent. She told us there were 
about ninety students in the two halls, and those that 
we saw seemed to abound in spirits and health. The 
views round about the college and from the windows. 
are very beautiful. 

Indeed Cambridge, with its old colleges, beautiful 
lawns and shady avenues, made an impression that 
could not easily be effaced. The tennis grounds were 
all filled with their active players, in bright suits, as 
we took our last walk through them, and we left with 
a feeling of regret to be whirled back to smoky, 
rainy London. F.H 

London, Fifth mo. 25th, 1885. 
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GrowTH.—“ God gave us to live in a time of 
growth that we might grow: and perhaps, though 
rest is pleasanter, growth is better, since God willed 
that it should be so.” 

This sentiment, culled from one-of our exchanges, 
challenges our approbation, so far as the will of our 
Heavenly Father is concerned ; and He surely does 
not limit growth to any time or period, since His 
time is from “the beginning,” and will continue 
through an eternity of ages, that rone can estimate. 
But why must we draw the inference that it is ‘‘ zest ” 
and not “ growth ” that is pleasant ? 


"In this season of new life in the world of nature all | 
around us, can we not imagine it to be a pleasure | 


just simply to expand and grow? Surely the fresh- 


ness and beauty of grass and flower, shrub and tree, | 


bear evidence that even existence is pleasant, and 


though many and various are the obstacles to the | 


new growth, there is a consciousness of joy in v\er- 
coming them. We may be too largely inclined to 


the optimistic view, but surely growth in every di- | 


rection that tends towards perfectness, must be accom- 


panied by pleasurable emotions. There are many | 


conditions to dwarf and to hinder true development 
and it is these conditions that produce pain, and not 
the steady unfolding day by day till the limit is 
reached. And when reached and the “rest” of per- 
fected “growth” enjoyed for a season ere decay 
begins in material things, who can say this rest ex- 
ceeds the pleasure felt in attaining unto it? But 
the growth of religious life, that which pertains to 
the soul whose existence is to be perpetual! Is it 
not sometimes retarded: by the too constant habit of 
dwelling on the records of the sufferings of those in 
times past? Religion is a growth. It cannot be 
crystallized. “A new statement every day.” New 
revealings constantly of the will of the Father. True 
it is that suffering marks its growth. But why? 
Because men hearkened not to the daily voice of 
God in their souls, but formed of their past !knowl- 
edge their own “ graven images,” which they sought 
to worship, and not the Father by whom we are “ so 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” Yet why dwell 
so long on the sufferings, why not lay hold more 
firmly on the inspiring teachings of Jesus? “ Be ye 


| perfect,” he said, and let us strive for that pexfection’ 
putting aside the pain of growth, if pain there be, 
‘and seek the “joy of overcoming.” Emerson says 
most encouragingly, “the great heart will no more 
complain of the obstructions that make success hard, 
than of the iron walls of the gun which hinder the 
shot from scattering.” Why should we complain, if 
for a higher good we have to sacrifice some present 
“image” that we have cherished ? 

So let us gather to the “new life” by presenting 
the pleasure of living it, truly obedient to the law of 
God written in the heart, and the world will be 
released from a tradition, that suffering and pain are 
the only avenues by which we can enter upon that 
life of perfection to which we are so beautifully called 
by him whose sufferings came not because of his 
attaining to the image of his Father, but because of 
the wickedness of those who were not prepared to 
| receive His simple teachings, or to lay aside their own 
plans of a Redeemer’s Kingdom. 


rT 6 
Uniry.—Though the written and formal answer 
to the query, “Are love and unity maintained amongst 
you” is given but a few times during the year, it 
stands in our Discipline as a constant and present 
interrogative. On the subject of unity as understood 
among us there has been much thought expended, 
and it was considered of such importance by the 
Yearly Meeting as to be incorporated in its advices 
as follows: “ We believe it right to recommend that 
those who may feel a concern for the adoption of any 
| measure, after having fully expressed their views 
should not manifest an over-anxious care whether 


,| they prevail, and that those who may- not feel pre- 


pared for the. adoption of a proposition shall not 
endeavor to prevent its success by undue opposition, 
but after having spoken, submit to the generally ex- 
pressed views of the meeting.” 

The custom of settling questions by the “ weight of 
the meeting” has prevailed for a long time; this 
gives an importance to the decisions of a few persons 
and does not cultivate the judgment of the majority 
of those composing the meeting. It is a valuable ex- 
perience for young people, and indeed for all, to learn 
to come to a right judgment according to the merits 
of the case under consideration. Such experience is 
often gained in committees where each member is ex- 
pected to have an opinion and to express it, and in 
order to have an opinion it is necessary to keep the 
|mind on the alert to understand propositions and 
suggestions, as well as to have the intuitions ready 
to receive the wisdom which is from above, in order 
that the right thought may be adopted. Supposing 
that at the outset it is the desire of each individual 
member that unity shal! prevail, it follows as a matter 
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of course that opinions offered are not given with a 
view to their being final, but as a contribution to the 
general stock of thought out of which each one will 
be likely to draw in moulding his views into harmony 
with a general or prevailing sentiment. 

When 2 conclusion is reached by such an interested 
committee it generally represents the best thought 
and most correct judgment that can be evolved from 
the minds composing it, and in the evolution of the 
thought and judgment there has been a growth in 
the mental capacity of some and perhaps of all pre- 
sent. 

Thus a dozen people or fifty people, commencing 
with widely different views, may so adapt themselves 
to one another as to be truly united, though not 
entertaining precisely the same line of thought. This 
adaptation is what we understand the query asks for, 
when it inquires for unity; not that our views should 
be identical, but harmonious. 

All our business meetings should afford opportunities 
for the enlargement of abilities, and in no way can it 
be accomplished unless those who make up these as- 
semblies are willing to enter into the business with 
sympathy and interest. Surely in the liberty of ex- 
pression which our Church government bestows upon 
us, we should so learn of one another as to be able to 
adopt the best thought of all as owr thought, and in 
such an interchange of thought and feeling “ love and 
unity ” must prevail. 





THe CHi~pRen’s Gountry WEEK.—The Eighth 
Annual Report of the Children’s Country Week 
Association, 1884, is now before us, and mechanic- 
ally we turn first to the Treasurer’s account, and find 
that only $339.62 remained on hand at the close of 
the year ending Fourth mo. 12th, 1885. The names 
of 5,142 persons were entered on the books of the 
Association during the past summer, of whom 2,073 
were denied the much needed rest and change, be- 
cause the funds were inadequate. 

Certainly another year there will be an increased 
outpouring of charity for the needy little ones of 
our city. 








Now, how many country homes will freely open | 
their doors to these children? Those who have done | 


so in summers past have not been without a rich re- 
ward in the gratitude and love, as well as the im- 
provement of those committed to their care. 

John Comly has offered to receive contributions 
and donations for the Association at 1020 Arch 
Street, or they may be sent to the office of the Asso- 
ciation, 1112 Girard Street. , 

Boarding houses on farms are provided for all per- 
sons sent to the country who have no invitations. 


sent each week during the hot weather. The Asso 
ciation also sends invalids to the Seaside Home for 
Invalids and to the Children’s Seashore House at 
Atlantic City ; to the Seaside Home for Women and 
Children at Cape May Point, and to the Sanitarium. 

The officers of the Association for the present year 
are: President, Hannah P. Baker; Vice President, 
Eliza S. Turner; Secretary, Mary E. Mumford ; 
Assistant Secretary, F. E. Uhler; Treasurer; M. 
Fannie Evans; Directors, Elizabeth L. Head, Anna 
E. Clarke, Julia A. Myers, Anna E, Howarth, Agnes 
J. Small, Emily J. Burgess, Anna 8. Hershey, Eliza 
Jane Remick, M.D., Ruth J. Smedley, Jane W. 
Weaver, Jane J. Baker, Elizabeth H. Knox, Ida V. 
Wunder, Lizzie L. Whitney, Louisa J. Roberts, 
Mary R. Karrick, Emma L. Thomas, Sarah T. John- 
son, Rebecca S. Dotterer, E. P. Jefferis, M.D., Anna 
Myers, Mary Jennison, Augusta Agard, Lucy P. 
Gleason, Carrie A. Duhring, Emma E. Couteau, 
Harriet E. Ward, Sarah Mellwain. 





~ DEATHS.» ; 


CLEAVER.—On Fourth month 23d, 1885, at_his 
residence, in East Bethlehem, Washington co., Pa., 
Peter Cieaver, in the 87th year of his age; a member 
of Salem Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Formerly a resi- 
dent of York co., Pa. Moved to Washington county 
in 1829. 


DAVIS.—On Fifth mo. 18th, 1885, Elvira A. Davis, 
aged 37 years; member of Blue River Monthly Meet- 
ing, Highlands Creek, Washington co., Ind. 


DRAPER.—On Sixth-day, Fifth month 29th, 1885, 
suddenly, Letitia J. Draper, in her 55th year. 


WARNER.—On First-day evening, Fifth month 
17th, 1885, at her residence, near Millville, Pa., Laura 
E., wife of James O. Warner, and daughter of Charles 
and Sarah B. Eves, in the 22d year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 

MURPHY.—On Sixth month 4th, 1885, Almira 
Roberts, widow of Wm. C. Murphy, in her 65th year; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Phil- 
adelphia. 


MICHENER.—On Sixth month 3d, 1885, after a 
lingering illness, John G. Michener, aged 76 years; a 


/ member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Phil- 


adelphia. 


MORRIS.—On Fifth-day, Fifth month 28th, 1885, 
Thomas Morris, in his 75th year; member and elder 
of Blue River Monthly Meeting, Washington co., Ind, 


PUGH.—On Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 29th, 
at Conshohocken, Pa., Anna F., wife of Samuel Pugh, 
aged 64 years. 

REDMAN.—On Sixth month 7th, 1885, at his resi- 
dence, near Marlton, N. J., Samuel B. Redman, aged 
39 years. 


SELLERS.—On the morning of Sixth month 4th, 
1885, in West Philadelphia, Norman P., son of Nathan 
and Mary K. Sellers, in his 16th year. 


TRUEBLOOD.—On Fifth mo. 16th, 1885, Edmund 
B., son of E. Hicks and Mary (Bunting) Trueblood, . 
deceased, aged 24 years; member of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting, Highlands Creek, Washington 
co., Ind. 


WEEDEN.—On Sixth month 4th, 1885, in Phila- 
delphia, Lydia E., daughter of John L. and the late 


To each of these houses trom four to ten children are | Mary Walton Weeden, in her 5th year. 
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SELF-CONTROL. 


The one gift to give your children is the power of 
self-control. Give them the habit of it, and the 
knowledge to know when they should take them- 
selves in hand. That is worth a fortune in itself to 
every one, and is far better than the “ machine drill ” 
of enforced obedience. The child that is restrained 
by orders only, will be sure to fly back, like a re- 
leased spring, as soon as the pressure is removed. It 
may walk in your ways while you are by its side, but 
it will be powerless to meet temptation, helpless in 
self-restraint, when you leave it, or when it must 
leave you and be submitted to other influences. It is 
like a limb kept in splints too long. Its will is 
weakened and its proper activities are stiff for want 
of use. Let the child be taught to appeal to itself, 
to rebuke itself, to judge for itself in little matters of 
the nursery, or in matters of dispute with others. 
Let its judgment Jearn to grow, its power of decision 
be strengthened ; but above ali, let it learn to check 
itself. Instead of forbidding it to get angry, to be 
selfish, to be aggressive, let it have practice in for- 
bidding itself. Of course you must suggest this. 
You must give it time. You must appeal and 
encourage it to conquer itself. But the time spent in 
these early training days costs nothing in comparison 
with the grave demands that later years will bring, 
if this good gift of self-control and self-knowledge 
has not been granted. When people once begin to 
study their own and their children’s dispositions, 
characters and tendencies, as they do the characters 








in a novel or as they would study a new and intricate | 
pattern of art-work or fancy work, they find it im- | 


mensely interesting. By your knowledge of yourself, 
of your own weaknesses or strong tendencies or short- 
comings, you may get a clue to many a peculiarity 
in the children. Not only yourself, but other 


growing young things. If there is a tendency to ill 
temper in the family, you will profit by knowledge 


of it to teach the child to resist it, when it rears its | 


horrid head. If you havea suspicious bent, your- 
self, and are prone to look at other people’s actions 
with jaundiced eye, to be always seeking an unworthy 
motive in what they do, finding affront where none, 
perhaps, was meant, and putting the blackest con- 


struction on all unexplained facts—for pity’s sake | 


make your children struggle against their portion in 
such suspicious natures as your own. Teach them to 
control it as you were not taught; to laugh at it, to 
be ashamed of it and to grow in better confidence and 
temper towards the world. If, again, they are overly 
conscientious, afraid of their own shadows, standing 


_ perfect health. 


daughter, a girl of sixteen, who flew at the officers 
and bit them, and reviled the neighbors present, was 
the true child of that unbalanced mother. A woman 
who could not control her own temper, her violent 
tongue, would have her child, naturally, to grow up 
with uncontrollable passions, with no sense of respect 
for time or place and no quiet submission to the 
inevitable. Somebody should look after that young 
girl in the House of Correction, and try to turn her 
activity upon herself. It is rather late at sixteen, 
but not hopeless; if there have never been good in- 
fluences at work before, no awakening of self-respect, 
such new ideas may work miracles. But among 
persons who are not ill-tempered, not selfish, but self- 
indulgent in the most dangerous way, that of yield- 
ing to all their morbid fears or -fancies, thinking of 
themselves all the time, referring every event to 
themselves, what a very nest for future trouble is 
here. A little sharp self-control for such minds is a 
better tonic than quinine or iron, or whatever new 
invention may be for bracing folks against them- 
selves. Of all fortunate people are those who begin 
in the nursery to keep themselves in check, and are 
controlled from within instead of from without. The 
baby natures can manage this as well—indeed better 
—than the grown-up natures. Such a one will have 
content and sunshine wherever she goes, even if the 
golden accompaniment of rings on the finger and 
other luxuries of the nursery rhyme are wanting. 
And one great feeder of insanity in modern life 
will be cut off. For, while it is certain that some 
physical changes of constitution by accident or dis- 
ease may result in loss of this habit of self-control, it 
is also certain that the person who is both master of 
self and superior to self has the happy means for 
There is, besides, no such cure for 
the self-brooding folks as to lose themselves in caring 


| for other people—Public Ledger. 
ancestors live and move and have their being in these | ne 


A TYPICAL MISTAKE. _ 
Looking back upon my writings for the last twen- 
ty years, I believe that their failure has been in 


| very great part owing to my compromise with the 


infidelity of the outer world, and my endeavor to 


base my pleading upon motives of ordinary pru-. 
| dence and kindness instead of on the primary duty 


of loving God—foundation, other than which no 
man can lay. I thought myself speaking to a crowd 
which could only be influenced by visible utility ‘ 


|nor was I the least aware how many entirely good 


and holy persons were living in the faith and love 
of God as vividly and practically now as ever in 





'the early enthusiasm of Christendom, until, chiefly 
| in consequence of the great illnesses which, for some 


still because fearing to make a mistaken move, try | time after 1878, forbade my accustomed literary la- 


to give such children a more robust will. 


Teach | bor, I was brought into closer personal relations 


them to be satisfied when they have meant well, and | with the friends in America, Scotland, Ireland and 


to let well enough alone when a thing is done. 


| Italy, to whom, if I am spared to write any record 


How much of modern insanity comes from this | of my life, it will be seen that I owe the best hopes 
lack of self-control, even the alienist doctors, perhaps, | and highest thoughts which have supported and 
would not venture tosay. That much melancholy | guided the force of my matured mind. These have 
and excitement come of it is certain, broken ties and | shown me, with lovely initiation, in how many secret 


disappointment careers. 
suits are due to it. 


Divorces and scandalous | places the prayer was made which I had foolishly 
There was an instance in the | listened for at the corners of the streets ; and on how 


Courts lately, when a woman was sent to the House | many hills, which I had thought left desolate, the 
of Correction for being a common scold. Her | hosts of heaven still moved in chariots of fire. 
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But surely the time is come when all these faith- 


ful armies should lift up the standard of their Lord 
—not by might, nor by power, but by His Spirit, 
bringing forth judgment unto victory; that they 
should no more be hidden nor overcome of evil, but} 
overcome evil with good. If the enemy cometh in 
like a flood, how much more may the rivers of Para- 
dise? Are there not fountains of the great deep 
that open to bless, not to destroy ? 

And the beginning of blessing, if you will think 
of it, is in that promise, “ Great shall be the peace 
of thy children.” All the world is but as one or- 
poeares. so long as its children know not God, their 

ather ; and all wisdom and knowledge is only more 
bewildered darkness, so long as you have not taught 
them the fear of the Lord; not to be taken out of 
the world in monastic sorrow, but to be kept from its 
evil in shepherded peace.—John Ruskin, in Fors Cla- 
vigera. 


— rr 


SIRIUS. 


Sirius derives a certain importance from the fact 
that it is the brightst of the fixed stars. Aside from 
this it has many points of peculiar interest, and re- 
cent researches have brought it prominently forward 
in connection with certain investigations made at 
Greenwich on the motion of stars in the line of 
sight. 

Most casual observers of the heavens are familiar 
with the “Dog Star,” shining in unrivalled bright- 
ness in the southern sky through the evenings of 
winter and spring. It is in the consellation of the 
Great Dog, which, with its companion, follows the 
hunter Orion around the sky. Sirius, Boeyon in 
Canis Minor, and Betelgeuse in Orion are the an- 
gles of a triangle, nearly equilateral, and are thus 
readily recognized. The evil influences which the 
ancients associated with the Dog Star, 


“Whose burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues and death,” 


are due to the fact that it is above the horizon dur- 
ing the hot months of summer. It was supposed to 
have a very direful effect in producing various dis- | 
eases among men and hydrophobia in dogs. In a 
large telescope it is a most brilliant object, suggest- | 
ing, however, nothing more serious than injury to | 
the eye by its excessive brightness. Sir John Her.'| 
schel estimates its light to be over three times that of 
the average first magnitude star, and 324 times the 
brightness of one of the sixth magnitude. 

In the “Harvard Photometry,” the publication 
embracing the results of the most systematic meas- 
urements of stellar brightness ever made, the mag- 
nitude of Sirius is given as 1.43. - This means that 
if the scale of brightness were continued below 1, 
through 0 and downward, Sirius would be placed at 
this figure, or 2.43 magnitudes brighter than a first 
magnitude star. If the ratios of one magnitude to | 
another be taken as 2}, this makes Sirius about six 
times as bright as the average star of the first mag- 
nitude. The next brightest star, Canopus, is never 
seen in this northern latitude; the next, Arcturus, 
does not give more than one-third the light of Sirius; 
so that the Dog Star is easily the brightest of the 
stars. Nor, so far as we can tell, is this brightness | 




















the resuit of nearness. it 13 a very delicate matter 
to ascertain anything about the distance to the stars. 
It depends on the slight: shifting of their apparent 
places due to a change in the location of the earth. 
Every six months we move to a position 185,000,000 
of miles away from the starting point. From this 
distant point of sight we might expect a new view 
of the heavens, a new arrangement of the stars 
among themselves. Yet the nearest of them, so far 
as we know, and we have now pretty good data for 
knowing, is changed less than two seconds of are 
from its original position. It is as if we, standing at 
the two ends of a line a yard long, looked at an ob- 
ject over one hundred miles away. The nearest star 
is a bright one in the southern hemisphere; the next 
is one barely seen by the naked eye, in the constella- 
tion Cygnus. Sirius is much farther away than 
either of them. Its parallax is only two-tenths of a 
second; that is, if the line from earth to sun were 
represented by a foot, Sirius on the same scale would 
be nearly two hundred miles away. Light that re- 
quires about eight minutes to come to us from the 
sun would be sixteen years on its journey from Sirius. 
2 “ news from the Dog Star is always sixteen years 
old. 

What, then, must be the great splendor of this 
star if at such a distance it gives so much light! It 
must far exceed our sun in brilliancy. Imagination 
may affix to it a retinue of worlds, planets, and 
moons, and comets, and meteors, of which it is the 
light and controlling force. We may argue, with 
great show of reason, that all this energy must have 
life whereon to expend itself. We may go so far as 
to assume that, as Sirius is more splendid than our 
sun, so may its dependent system be more intricate 
and more extended than ours. But across the great 
void which separates us we may hardly expect ever to 
trace, except by analogy, the character and the de- 
tails of this system. We have some direct evidence, 
however, of attendant worlds. Many of the stars 
have a motion of their own. A(fterseparating from 
the problem all the changes which are only apparent 
—that is, due to the motion of the point of observa- 
tion—there remain certain movements which repre- 
sent a real motion of the stars in space. This mo- 
tion is changing their positions among each other, 
and altering the configuration of the heavens. The 
Dipper is changing its shape. The Pointers will in 
course of time not point to the North Star. Arctu- 
rus is believed to have moved in the sky over a dis- 


| tance equal to the moon’s diameter since the first re- 


corded observations. Sirius, too, has a motion; but 
after several decades of observation it was found that 
this motion was not straight, but that the great sun 
shifted irregularly from side to side as it advanced. 
These variations, it was found, could be accounted 
for on the supposition of a satellite which revolved 
around Sirius in an orbit. The direction of the sat- 
ellite was computed and followed in the tables as 
readily as if it could be seen. 

In 1862, when Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cam- 
bridge, had finished the eighteen-inch lens which now 
is in place in the Dearborn Observatory at Chicago, 
they turned it on Sirius as a test for the figure of the 
glass, and there was a faint companion. It was in 
the computed direction of the unknown satellite, 
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and its motions, as since observed, answer in the | 
main the demands of the variations of Sirius. It 
has since changed its direction and decreased its dis- 
tance, but the paths of the two stars are as strictly | 
governed by the laws of the gravitation of matter as 
are the earth and moon. If the companion were 
massive enough to produce the observed variations 
in the motion of Sirius, and if it had as bright a 
surface, its total light would be much greater than it 
is. It must be a huge body, and therefore we must | 
assume that it is a comparatively dark body—either | 
a planet shining by reflected light from its sun, or | 
another sun nearly cooled down. It is believed by | 
some astronomers that Jupiter emits a little light of| 
its own. If so, we may have a counterpart to the | 
sun and Jupiter in Sirius and its companion. 
Not only does Sirius have a motion sideways, but | 
it also moves in the line joining us with it. This | 
motion, by an ingenious use of the spectroscope, it is | 
now possible to measure. When a star is coming | 
toward us the waves of light are crowded closer to- | 
gether; when the star is receding the waves are sep- 
arated from each other. This crowding or separa- 
tion of the rays reveals itself by the position in the | 
spectrum of the lines of various substances in the | 
atmosphere of the star. These lines are shifted to- | 
wards the violet or toward the red end, depending 
on the direction of the motion. When this method | 
was discovered, about twenty years ago, Sirius was 
one of the first stars to which it was applied, and | 
tolerably concordant results gave a motion of about | 
twenty-five miles a second away from us. Now this | 
seems to have changed to a motion about as rapid | 
towards us. This interesting result, which has just | 
been published, would seem to indicate a motion of | 
Sirius around some centre, in a plane not very far | 
removed from the line joining us with it. 
The spectroscope also tells us that Sirius is built | 
upon the same general plan as our sun; that its | 
light comes to us from an intensely heated source, | 
through an atmosphere much less bright and hot, | 
which abstracts some of its rays, and that the sub- | 
stances which exist in this atmosphere are much the | 
same that we know on the sun and on the earth. 
The suns of space, while showing much variety, also | 
show an adherence to type, and an adherence in the | 
main to elements with which we are acquainted. 
Hence, notwithstanding the great distance of Sirius 
from us, we are learning, little by little, something of 
its condition and its motions; and by inference, | 
based on analogy and somewhat on observation, we 
also come to some ground for knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the system of which it is a member.— 
Selected. Isaac SHARPLEss. 








SLEEP is the subsiding of soul and body into na- 
ture’s lap, or the lap of Providence, to recruit exhaus- | 
tion, and to be refitted for life’s work. None but | 
Christ can sleep the sleep of Christ, and they that 
are nearest to him in spirit will as certainly be most | 
like him in the peace of their unconscious hours. 
Make it, then, your duty to prepare a Christian 
sleep, that kind which the exhaustion of a righteous 
or right-minded industry requires, and then you may 





know that Christ your master is with you.—Horace | 


Bushnell. 





POETRY. 


TO JOHN G WHITTIER. 


Dear poet of our hearts! No laurels grow 
More fresh and green, by Merrimac’s fair side, 
Than those we bind upon thy locks of snow, 
With mingled love and pride. 





Our Quaker bard—from whose New England Hills 
Was caught the strength and vigor of thy song; 
While with the rhythm of thy native rills, 
Flows the sweet verse along. 


Brave words for Truth and Freedom have been thine; = 
Thro’ the long darkness of our vountry’s night, 

With zeal unfaltering and a faith divine, 
Stili pointing unto light. 


And we would thank thee for the warm defence 
Our faith has often from thy pen received— 

Thy own by birthright, and in fuller sense 
Acknowledged and believed. 


| And yet we know no bigot’s zeal is thine; 


Thou art no railer at another’s creed ; 
But, for all branches of one common vine, 
Thy charity will plead. 


The wildest legend of our Indian land, 
By thee is made a moral to unfold ; 

And, with tine touch of Midas, by thy hand 
The dross is turned to gold. 


| The merry whistling of thy ‘‘ Barefoot Boy,” 


In many a heart has stirred the fires of youth ; 
The sweet home-picture of a ‘‘ Snowbound ”’ joy, ‘ 
We treasure in its truth. 





The waves, that break thy rocky coast around, 
Seem as familiar music to us still; 

And we can almost think we hear the sound 
Of pines on Ramoth hill. 


But dearer far the tender heart that breathes 
In warm pulsations thro’ each page we scan ; 
And we forget the poet and his wreaths 
In deep love for the man. 


The childlike trust that deepens with the years, 
That sits like Mary at the Master’s feet, 

Like Parson Avery’s swan song, to our ears 
Thine groweth strangely sweet. 


Long may we listen like thy Scottish maid, 
Who heard at Lucknow her deliverance near, 

To hearthe northwind bear through glen and glade, 4 j 
The strain from childhood dear. 


And ‘at the last,’’? when every tale is told, 
And from thy hand shall fall the ringing lyre, 
May He who gave thy minstrelsy uphold, 
And bid thee ‘‘ come up higher.” 
—The Friend. 


a 


* Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except acorn of wheat fall 


| into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 


bringeth forth much fruit.”—St. John xii, 24. 


”’ The seed must die before the corn appears 

Out of the ground, in blade and fruitful ears. 

Low have these ears before the sickle lain, 

Ere thou canst treasure up the golden grain. 

The grain is crushed before the bread is made, 

And the bread broke ere life to man conveyed. 

Oh! be content to die, to be laid low, 

And to be crushed, and to be broken so, 

If thou upon God’s table mayst be bread, ‘ 
Life-giving food for souls an hungered. 


—R. C. Trench. 
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TIMIDITY—A HINDOO FABLE. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 








A silly mouse, thinking each thing a cat, 
Fell into helpless worriment thereat ; 


But, noticed by a Wizard living near, 
Was turned into a cat to end its fear. 


No sooner was the transformation done 
Than dreadful terror of a dog begun. 


Now, when the Wizard saw this latest throe, 
‘“* Here, be a dog,”’ he said, ‘‘and end your woe.” 


But, though a dog, its soul had no release, 
For fear some tiger might disturb its peace. 
Into a tiger next the beast was made, 

And still ’twas pitiful and sore afraid, 


Because the huntsman might, some ill-starred day, 
Happen along and take its life away. 


‘*Then,”’ said the Wizard, turning to his house, 
‘*You have a mouse’s heart—now be a mouse.”’ 


’Tis so with men; no earthly help or dower 
Can add one atom to their native power; 


Them from their smallness nothing can arouse— 
No art can make a lion from a mouse. 





VICTOR HUGO. 


The death of Victor Hugo deprives the continent 
of the greatest figure in the world of letters. Indeed, 
Europe has no other name that can be put beside his, 
except those of Robert Browning and Hendrik Ibsen. 
His was an intelligence cast in a gigantic mould. He 
walked like a colossus of the imagination among his 
contemporaries, and perpetually reminds us of his 
own grand figure, Napoleon lifting the sword Charle- 
magne had let fall, after it had lain eight centuries 
where no other hand could move it. His work often 
lacks delicacy of finish. It has not always the highest 
veracity. His attempts to reconstruct history—as in 
the case of Waterloo—would be amusing if they were 
not painful. His blunders and his anachronisms 
where he dealt with any but a French subject, were 
as absurd in themselves as he was obstinate in adher- 
ing to them. But after all allowance has been made, 
and all deductions substracted, there remains enough 
in the man and his writings to call for his recognition 
as one of the greater gods of literature. 

His life for seventy years was the story of France. 
He was still a boy at the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and a constitutional loyalist who believed in both 
Louis XVIII and the Charter. It was as such that 
he made his first ventures in literature. Charles X 
disillusioned him, and 1830 found him in the ranks 
of the revolt. He was the last survivor of that bril- 
liant group of young geniuses who gave the daily 
newspaper of that time worth as literature and im- 
portance in politics, At the same time he was work- 
ing in the cause of a literary revolt. The literary as 
well as the political traditions of the Ancien Regime 
were to be overthrown. Boileau and Racine were to 
be deposed from their dictatorship in French litera- 





ture. His dramas were the barricade behind which | 


the young Romanticists of France fought the forces 
of the classical authorities. His victory was theirs 
also. 


Victor Hugo accepted Louis Philippe and the 





| Orleanist domination as something better than a 
necessity. He saw the best side of the King, who was 
his personal friend, and whose bonhommie he appre- 
ciated. But he shared in the growing discontent 
with Guizot and the doctrinaire statesmen who 
wrecked a dynasty. The Revolution of February 
found him as heartily in sympathy with it as that of 
‘July. He grieved for his friend the King, but he re- 
joiced with the people. In the stormy days which 
| followed, down to the coup d’etat of December, 1851, 
he was always on the popular side. The common 
man found a spokesman in the great poet, who had 
been legitimist and Orleanist, and who now was Re- 
publican to the core. He resisted the restrictions on 
universal suffrage, the expedition to Rome, and all 
the other blunders of the Rey ublic, which gave Louis 
Napoleon his chance. He resisted the coup d'etat 
also, but escaped from [*rance to put its infamies on 
record. Then came his two wonderful pamphlets,— 
| the finest philippics in modern literature. His 
| Napoleon le Petit in prose and Les Chatiments in 
verse consigned their victim to the scorn and laughter 
of the world. He writhed under the blows inflicted. 
The whole energies of his police were employed to 
prevent their introduction into and circulation in 
France. But all in vain, for the prohibition only 
made the French the more eager to get and read what 
their master hated to have named. 

In his exile in the Channel Islands Hugo resumed 
his labors as a novelist. His Notre Dame already 
had shown his power in the field of imaginative 
prose. His Travailleurs de Mer, Les Miserables, and 
I? Homme qui rit were to prove his capacity to be still 
more varied and wonderful than his sombre study of 
the middle ages had given the world reason to believe. 
Les Miserables, for the majority of readers, will re- 
main his greatest as it is his most serious work. In 
it the passion of his sympathy with humanity finds 
its first adequate expression. Here the clue is given 
to all his later thought and much of his action. With 
the poor, the street waif, even the criminal, he has a 
genuine and deep sympathy. These are his brethren 
in misery, heirs of all the ages, children of a common 
Father. For Hugo’s democracy had a theological 
foundation. He never yielded to the atheistic drift 
of thought, which has become so common among his 
Republican friends. In turning his back on the 
Church, he tried to turn his face to God. His faith 
in the future life he has gone to find, was a part of 
his social creed. “Death as the end of all” he 
thought a fitter creed for Dives, who fared sumptu- 
ously and clad himself in purple and fine linen, than 
for Lazarus at the gate. He believed that the out- 
look upon “ a world of less friction than this” was 
the only safeguard against social chaos in this. Per- 
suade Lazarus that there is no such world, and he 
will rush in and pitch Dives out of the window! 

He was the more open to spiritual belief because 
he was so much a child at the core. Smaller and 
narrower men let the child die out of them as the 
years grow. He, like Wordsworth, found his earliest 
and his later ways “bound each to each in natural 
piety.” He grew by taking on and not putting off,— 
by gains not by losses. This made him the poet of 
chi.dhood in an eminent degree. The finest passages 
in his Les Miserables are given to Gavroche and the 
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poor children cast on his care. The most striking 
chapter of his last novel is ‘‘ Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew,” in which three children demolish an old manu- 
script in the midst of La Vendee. The bovk of 
poetry by which he appeals to the human heart is 
LI) Art d’etre Grand-Pere. There was no greater as 
there was no more beautiful side to his character. 
His relations to his children and his grandchildren 
rose to the level of theideal. Hissons—one of them 
Shakespeare’s best French translator, both of them 
brilliant publicists—in the Democratic ranks were 
men after his own heart. The ties of father and sons 
were never more beautiful, and their home life was 
all that England thinks France ignorant of. It 
was more than an English home, for it was pervaded 
by great thoughts and generous enthusiasms, such as 
the Englishman eschews, and was characterized by a 
frank interplay of affection which would suffocate 
him. 

France has lost her best and greatest son in losing 
Victor Hugo. French letters, rich in fancy but poor 
in imagination, has lust an imaginative writer of the 


first order. But humanity has not lost the great | 


heart which beats in sympathy for all its miseries. 
That has but entered upon a fuller life, and taken up 
higher tasks, while “the emphasis of death makes 
perfect” such record as it left of its beatings.— 
American. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


MORE SERMONS AND LESS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


DEAR Frienps.—Having attended our late Year- 
ly Meeting and observed an earnest desire to hear the 
communications of our dear friend Sunderland P. 
Gardner by Friends generally, I think a continuation 
of all the sermons extant of the friend, and even to go 
back to those of Elias Hicks, John Comly and 
others, might very profitably occupy that portion of 
the paper; and in view of the manifest desire that 
our principles and testimonies shall be held promi- 
nently before Friends, I would suggest that a part of 
the space now allotted to the First-day School move- 
ment be supplied by suitable extracts from the writ- 
ings of our early Friends, having a bearing upon the 
subject ; and, inasmuch as the reading matter of the 
paper is limited, I would recommend that the Libra- 
ry department devote not more than half of the 
space now allotted to that particular subject, the 
room to be supplied by other pertinent matter. With 
a desire that the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL shall 
be an earnest advocate of the principles of Friends. 

I remain, etc. 

Byberry, Fifth mo. 18. 





* * * 





AN INQUIRY. 

Epitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL :—One 
of the advices left by George Fox, that our meetings 
be held all of them in the power of God, leads to 
the inquiry, What does this permit, and what does 
it require? The answer may be given by example 
A hundred families in a new colony, representing 
one hundred sects, under the all-pervading sense otf 
@ common need, meet on a first day of the week to 
worship. They are drawn together by the one ele- 
ment of attraction, love to God and man. That is 





all they seem to have in common. In doctrine and 
opinion they do not unite. What can be the form 
of worship in such a gathering? The Friend could 
not claim that it should be strictly his. Neither 
could either of the others. Only one way is open 
to and for them all. Happily they all see amd they 
all feel it. Every one of them loves God and they 
each have the mutual love for one another. They 
are drawn to meet by this pure force. Now suppose 
some modern Peter, in their dilemma, rises and says, 
“T see there can be neither Jew nor Gentile among us, 
but as God has made of one blood all who dwell on the 
earth, it isin my heart to advise that we all come to- 
gether feeling as they did in the first Christian as- 
sembly, to be of one accord, waiting to be imbued 
with light and power from the Great Master of As- 
semblies.” They see no other way, and their first 
meeting is so held. Can any one say it was not in 
the power of God? It was not strictly in the forms 
of any sect. All these may fail, that remains for- 
ever. S. A. 





FROM AN ABSENT FRIEND. 

Frrenps Eprrors.— Having received a letter from 
a dear friend who was not able to be with us at our 
Annual Meeting, but who has long labored for the 
cause of Truth, I feel to send it for publication in 
your paper. ee 





As our Annual Session has closed, I hope thou 
wilt have leisure sufficient to tell me how you got 
through, and whether, in thy judgment, anything has 
been gained by'the labors of the large committee— 
passing up and down, to and fro, all through the 
Yearly Meeting: _I was not able to go, but feel as 
did Queen Esther when she said to him who had the 
power to kill or save alive, “ My life at my petition, 
and my people at my request.” Oh for my people, 
that they keep near our Holy Helper, and never run 
before, or suffer self to be exalted in the temple 
above all that is called God and is worshiped. Ac- 
tion, action is the motto of the day. We must go 
ahead as the outside world, or we shall be in the 
rear. I find my safety is in keeping close to my 
Heavenly Guide. He will not give His glory to 
another, or His praise to graven images. If we as- 
sign to the young people places in the Church for 
which they have no experience, it will not benefit 
them, nor will the expectations cf some be realized 
in seeing the waste places built up. No stream can 
rise higher than the fountain head; the Lord only 
can build up Zion and fortify Jerusalem ; by agents 
of His own choosing and anointing will He bring it 
to pass. ? 





THE NAME ‘ FRIEND.”’ 


Frienps Eprrors.—Do encourage every member 
of our Society to feel that the name “ Friend ” is so 
much more appropriate than a name given rather in 
scorn than otherwise. However great our respect 
for a person of thinking powers, it has always seemed 
to me as given for our humiliation. (The INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL of Second mo. 14th had a 
suggestion on this point by B. W.) M. H. J. 

York, Pa. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—The Yearly Meeting (Philadelphia) Committee 
of Fifty held a second meeting on Seventh-day last, 
at Race Street, at 10.30 A. M., the session continu- 
ing until nearly 2. Most of the members were pre- 
sent. The sub-committee appointed a week before 
to prepare suggestions as to a plan of action made a 
report, which was united with. The Committee pre- 
viously named to visit Meetings and families in 


Bucks Quarter was set at liberty to proceed in their 
concern as they might find way to open. Besides 


Joseph B. Livezey, Watson Tomlinson and Charles | 
and Harriet E. Kirk, the Committee includes Anne | 


S. Clothier, Barclay Knight, Elmira Twining. An- 
other sub-committee was authorized to visit the 
Monthly Meetings of Abington Quarter (proposing, 
as we understand, to go in the Eighth month), con- 
sisting of Henry T. Child, Clement Biddle, Amos and 
Rachel W. Hillborn. The general Committee ad- 
journed to meet again at 10 A. M., on Seventh-day, 
the 20th, prepared to hold two sessions if necessary.° 


—The Yearly Meeting (Philadelphia) Committee 
on Temperance Work met to organize for its present 
yeat’s work on Seventh-day, at 1 o’clock, at Race 
Street. Annie C. Dorland and Lydia A. Scho- 
field acted as Clerks, the latter for the day, in con- 
sequence of the absence of James H. Atkinson, who, 
together with A.C. D., were chosen Clerks. The 
Committee felt encouraged to proceed with its 
work. A memorial to the Park Commissioners of 
Philadelphia was agreed on, asking the enforcement 
of the law against selling liquor in Fairmount Park, 
and it was united with that a memorial be addressed 
to the several Monthly Meetings, in behalf of a more 
precise answering of the Fourth Query. 


—On First-day, 31st ult., Samuel B. Haines, of 
New York, attended Race Street Meeting, Philadel- 
phia. 

—On the same day, Samuel S. Ash was at Merion 
Meeting. Notice having been spread, about 75 per- 
sons attended, and it was a satisfactory meeting. 


—On Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 3d, David Newport 
was at Race Street, Philadelphia, and was drawn to 
address the scholars there assembled. 


—On First-day, Sixth mo. 7th, at Race Street, 


Philadelphia, after Samuel S. Ash had appeared in 
testimony, Abigail R. Paul, of Salem, N, J., knelt in 
supplication. 


—Samuel S. Ash and wife have a minute to attend 
the approaching Genesee Yearly Meeting, and also 
a prospect of being at Buffalo Meeting, N. Y. 


—A visiting Friend writes of Shrewsbury Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., held on the 4th inst. ; 

“The meeting was small, but a lively one, and 
there is much of love and unity here. Dr. John 
Shotwell ministered vocally. 

“Tn the business meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to see what could be done in regard to start- 
ing a First-day school. 

“After a season of refreshment, physically and 
socially, which was greatly enjoyed, a Temperance 
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Committee Meeting was held at 3 P. M., with a few 
more in attendance than in the morning. It was a 
spirited and interesting meeting, and they evidently 
mean work, as was evidenced by the result reported 
of their influence in preventing a liquor seller from 
obtaining a license. They are good workers, and 
though their numbers are small, they must grow. 
Many of the members live at a great distance, and it 


is wonderful to me how they sustain a meeting at 
all.” P. G. 














SWARTHMORE. 


—Prof. Appleton has gone to Europe to spend his 
summer vacation. He sailed from New York for 
Glasgow on Fifth-day last, and will probably confine 
his visit to England and Scotland, where he will pur- 
sue his studies with reference to his work at the Col- 
lege in English Literature. 


—The Commencement exercises will take place 
on the 16th inst., Third-day of next week. The 
regular graduating class numbers only four members, 
though there are other candidates for degrees, in- 
cluding three graduates of previous years who will 
now receive their M. A. The graduating class is 
small this year in consequence of the action, some two 
or three years ago, by which the grade of the classes 
was raised, and vacancies were caused in the regular 
order of promotion. The other college classes are now 
quite full, the transfers now made from the freshman 
into the sophomore for next year being larger than 
heretofore, while the promise of the College generally 
is very good. 


—“Class Day” exercises of the graduating class 
will take place on the 15th, the day before Com- 
mencement, at 3 P. M. 


—On First-day morning last, the gathering at the 
Meeting-house was felt to be an extremely impressive 
and profitable occasion. Richard Watson, of Bucks 
county, was amongst those present, and spoke on the 
rise of the Society of Friends, giving an interesting 
sketch, with many historical details Lydia H. 
Price then spoke, in a very acceptable manner, at 
some length, and the meeting closed apparently under 
a due sense of the religious value and importance of 
Friends’ testimonies. 


THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 


The nineteenth anniversary of this organization 
was celebrated at St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia, 
last week, on Fourth-day. - The Philadelphia Ledger 
says: 


The President,.Alfred H. Love, presided, and T. 
Elwood Longshore and Mrs. A. L. Washburn acted 
as Secretaries. The morning session was largely 
taken up with the reading of letters received from 
members and correspondents of the Union. Letters 
were received from Zebulon E. White, one of the 
Vice-Presidents; Charles Henry Plumer, of the Rhode 
Island branch society; Frederick Passe, President of 
the French Society of Friends of Peace, Paris; R. H. 
Thomas, Commissioner from the State to the New 
Orleans Exposition ; R. B. Howard, Clara Barton, of 
the Red Cross Society, and others. From the French 








| Society was received an album containing photo- 
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phs of Victor Hugo, Garibaldi and other friends of | 
the peace movement in Europe. Mr. Love read his | 
annual report, a long document, giving in detail a 
history of peace movements during the year. Several | 





SALVATION BY CHARACTER. 


In this clear, strong language James Freeman 


committees were appointed, and the meeting ad- | Clarke, of Boston, defines his position on the subject 


journed to meet at 3 o’clock. 
At the afternoon session the election of officers was 


of the Salvation of the Human Soul. He defines so 


held, resulting in the choice of the following named | clearly this Christian doctrine as it is and ever has 


rsons: President, Alfred H. Love; Secretaries, | 


homas £. Longshore, Elizabeth Underhill and Mrs. | 
A. L. Washburn ; Corresponding Secretary, Amanda | 
Deyo; Treasurer, Thomas J. Whitney. The list of | 
seventy vice-presidents, made up of persons in all | 
arts of the world, and the executive committee of | 
fty, were re-elected with but few changes. | 

George May Powell, Chairman of the Committee | 
on a Permanent Court of Arbitration, presented a re- | 
port that such a Court would soon be established and 
open to the use of those who are willing to allow its 
action to be final in their cases. It says: “ Arbitra- 
tion need not antagonize the civil courts, but it may | 
give them relief from much that is overwork to them, | 
a burden to taxpayers, and promotive of strife and | 
immorality. 

“The success of an arbitration court will cause very | 
many others to spring up, at home and abroad, and | 
so work greatly needed reforms. By such courts | 
matters may be adjusted where civil courts have no | 
jurisdiction. Thus, individuals or communities may | 
find—as nations are finding—that this way of settling | 
trouble saves both time and money, while peace and | 
more real justice are secured by kindly arbitration | 
than by the expensive delays of strife and conten- | 
tion. 

At the evening session the Treasurer’s report was 
read, showing a deficit in the account of the Peace- | 
maker, the Union’s official organ. There is at present | 
over $2,000 in the reserve fund. 

The Committee on Convictions reported a series of | 
convictions which were discussed and adopted. In| 
them the Union renews its inherence to the plan of | 
employing arbitration as the proper mode of settling 
all disputes. It recognizes labor and capital as equal 
wealth-producing factors, as two friends not to be | 
separated and having equal rights. Strikes and lock- 
outs are deprecated as in the nature of war, and not | 
legitimate modes of settling disputes. The Union 
‘reiterates its strong convictions” against war as a | 
‘barbarous institution, which is not calculated to | 
attain any reasonable end,’’ but contrary to true re- | 
ligion and inconsistent with the spirit of the age. It 
pote against the proposed encampment of militia | 
n Fairmount Park as ‘needless and tending to 
cherish a war spirit,” and in violation of the inten- | 
tions of some of the men who gave the land compos- | 
ing it, and deplores the decoration of the soldiers’ | 
graves, as such, as also tending to keep alive the war 
spirit. The Union expresses its profound satisfaction | 
at the settlement of the Anglo-Russian difficulties by 
diplomacy instead of recourse to arms, and extends 
congratulations to Mr. Gladstone for his ‘ wisdom 


and courage in adjusting the difficulty so as to pre- 
vent war.” 





a rr 


THE Shoe and Leather Reporter, which is to some 
extent an organ of the manufacturers, says of the 
trouble in the boot shops of Spencer, Mass. : ‘‘ The | 
complaint of the men is that they were promised last | 
winter their wages sbould be raised half a dollar a case 
on outside and ten cents a case on inside work, and 
now the employers only offer half the advance agreed | 
upon. We imagine there must be some mistake or 
misunderstanding about this, as manufacturers are 
not the kind of people to break their word. We hope 
they will see fit to accede to the demands of their 
workmen, and make it up by charging more for their 
boots, which they can easily do. The American 

ple do not want to beshod at the expense of honest | 
abor, surely ; if they do they ought not to be.” 





been understood by our own Church, that we gladly 


give his words place in our paper. He shows how 


the simple faith in the inward Christ—the Word of 
God in the heart—the manifestation of the eternal 
Heavenly Father to his dependent children, is not 
only reasonable but scriptural. Weclip from Chris- 
tian Register : 

‘“‘The fourth point of the new theology will be Sal- 
vation by Character. Salvation means the highest 
peace and joy of which the soul is capable. It means 


eaven here and heaven hereafter. This salvation 
has been explained as something outside of us, some 


| outward gift, some outward condition, place, or cir- 


cumstances. We speak of going to heaven, as if we 
could be made happy solely by being put into a happy 

lace. But the true heaven, the only heaven which 

esus knew, is a state of the soul. It is inward good- 
ness. It is Christ found within. It is the love of 
God in the heart going out into the life and character. 
The first words which Jesus spoke indicated this 
belief. The poor in spirit already possess the king- 
dom of heaven. The pure in heart already see God. 
‘This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ He who has 
the faith which Jesus possessed has eternal life abiding 
inhim. The water that Jesus gives becomes a spring 
of water within the soul, ‘springing up into everlast- 
ing life.’ Do not look for an outward heaven, saying, 
‘Lo! here,’ or ‘ Lo! there ; for the kingdom of heaven 
is within you.’ When we come to study the words of 
Jesus as we now study human theologies, we shall 
find that he identifies goodness with heaven and 
makes character the essence of salvation. As long as 
men believe that heaven is something outward, to be 
attained by an outward act of profession or belief, 
they will be apt to postpone such preparation as long 
as possible. But when we apprehend the inflexible 
law of consequences, and know that as a man soweth 
so shall he reap; when we see that spiritual tastes and 
habits are not to be formed in an hour, and that all 
outward professions, prayers and sacraments avail 
nothing, unless the heart is pure and the soul upright 
and the life one of integrity ; then a new motive will 
be added to increase the goodness of the world, then 
the formation of character will be the fruit of Chris- 
tian faith to an extent never.before realized.”’ 


Wastep Time.—We heard the other day of a Chi- 
cago lady who boasted that she “ had attended twenty- 
four progressive euchre parties this winter.” She had 
mildly drunk the bewitching wine of prize-winning, 


which, in its unvarnished forms, is known as gam- 
| bling, and under that name would appal her sensi- 


bilities and shock her moral sense. This, like all 
other dissipations, is held to strict account by a 
Providence that will go on weakening the fair gamer’s 
interest in other things, weakening her grasp on 
other pleasures, lessening her holy helpfulness to 
other lives, until she wakes some morning to the 
sense that she and the Infinite have been working at 
cross-purposes, and that she is on the losing side. 
It may need the bed and the doctor to persuade her 


| that the thriftless life is the wicked life, and that the 


way of even the merry, polite and guiltless trans- 


| gressor is hard.— Unity. 
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SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


He kept to the end that eternal childhood which 
is the special grace, and perhaps the special power, 
of genius. Through accurate science he had reached 
the true poetical life with Nature, and his old age 
had greater pleasure in the beauty of the world than 
his boyhood. Building up by philosophic thought 
the palace of the universe, he filled it with the love 
and feeling which all the loveliness of the universe 
stirred within his heart. Disdaining nothing, find- 
ing in all things interest and delight, he gave as 
much thought and rapture to the fungi of the way- 
side hedge as he gave of old to the southern stars in 





those four years of lonely work nigh to the Cape of 


Storms. Nor did he miss the higher and more poetic 
thought which made the universe, whose laws he 
knew, not the slave of law, but alive with the spirit 
and wisdom of God. He rejoiced to see, not force 
alone, but a Divine will moving in all things; and so 
it came to pass that his “ common thoughts were piety 
and his life gratitude.” He wore his learning 
“lightly as a flower,” and wore it as the gift of God. 
Srorrorp A. BRooKeE. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Domestic.—With the first of Sixth month com- 











mences the strikes of the iron and steel workers of 


that district which lies west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, and north of the Ohio river. Eighty-thousand 
workmen are thrown out of employment by their own 
act. 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE died in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, at the age of eighty years. He was a native 
of Boston, and the grandson of Robert Treat Paine, a 


distinguished jurist of the last century and signer of 


the Declaration of Independence. 


THE Commissioner of Indian Affairs has despatches 
from the agent at San Carlos Agency which state that 
the Apaches who have been committing depredations, 
are confined to members of the bands which were 
under the charge of the military and which were 
brought in by General Crook about two years ago. 
None of the San Carlos Indians have left their reser- 


_ vation. It will be remembered that General Crook 


some timeago wanted to turn over his Indian captives 
to the Indian Bureau, but Secretary Teller and Com- 


missioner Price refused to take them on account of 


their bad character. 


ACCORDING to an Associated Press despatch from 
New York, ‘‘ the recent sensational reports regarding 
the health of ex-President Arthur are without founda- 
tion.”? During his stay at Fortress Monroe, and for 
several weeks after his return to New York, he suff- 
ered considerably from malaria and had aslight attack 
of sciatica, but his health is now completely restored. 


GENERAL CROOK has telegraphed from Fort Bayard 
that the hostile Indians are again moving south. He 
adds: ‘‘ From the best obtainable information the fol- 
lowing number of citizens have been killed: Seven 
on the Blue river and around Alma, five near Silver 
City, two near old Camp Vincent and three near Graf- 
ton. There may have been others killed, but I can 
get no reliable information.” 


COLORED people will outnumber the whites in this 
country in a century from now, according to a calecu- 
lation made by the Secretary of the Freedman’s Aid 
Society. He says that 500 colored children are born 
every day in this country, and that if the same ratio 








be in the United States in 1985 only 96,000,000 white 
people as against 192,000,000 colored people. 


THE 1,200,000 Potomac river shad provided for plant- 


ing in the rivers of Illinois have been distributed in 
the Illinois river at Peoria, the Rock river at Rock 
Falls, and the Kankakee river at Kankakee. 


Out in California the farmer does not grieve to the 


point of despair when locusts and grasshoppers make 


their appearance on his crops. He lets the turkeys 


fill their crops with them and turns out his pigs, also, 
to fatten on the swarm. It is strange how fine a line 
the white race draws between the sheathed insects of 
the earth and air and the small crustacea of the sea. 


Crabs that feed on the oyster’s juices, true parasites 
even if they share his food, shrimps, periwinkles, all 
are accounted delicacies. Yet the vegetable feeders 


of the land, even if they have wings, are not thought 


worthy to be counted in the same category with the 
feathered vegetable feeders with wings that we call 
birds. The grasshopper that feeds consumingly on 
cabbage and other such herbage is counted less clean 
as food than the wild duck that feeds on celery, or the 
domestic duck which, like the pig, eats anything it 
can get. Grasshopper fed pigs, however, are now 
fattening in California, and the compromise must be 
an agreeable one. There is no necessity for the white 
race to imitate the Mexican Indian in his diet of 
grasshoppers, but there seems to be good sense as well 


=| as a good precedent in turning out the poultry yards 


of a neighborhood to meet a flight of cicadas, grass- 
hoppers or locusts. If the turkeys and other fowl do 
die of surfeit, they would probably make amends in 


patés de foie grasshoppers.—Ledger. 


Foreign.—A smart earthquake shock occurred around 
Cape Town, South Africa, on the 10th of Fifth month. 


SERIOUS anti-Jewish riots have broken out in Vi- 
enna. The shops of the Jews are being raided and 
plundered and their owners violently assaulted. The 
cause of the violence seems to be the result of a recent 
election in which the anti-Semitic candidates were 
defeated in some districts. 


UNOFFICIAL reports of the earthquake in Cashmere 
are of such an alarming character as to make it more 
than likely that the earthquake will | vk even more 
disastrous in its effects than the first despatches stated 
them to be. Whole cities and towns in ‘‘ the Vale”’ 
are spoken of as destroyed, and the absence of definite 
news is attributed to the demolition of the telegraph 
lines in the general wreck and chaos. In consequence 
the magnitude of the calamity and the numbers of 
the killed and wounded are left for the imagination to 


supply. That over, 200 lives are lost is now loosely 
estimated. 


LONDON, Sixth mo. 5.—The Gazette makes the offi- 
cial announcement that the districts of the Niger in 
Africa have been formed into a British protectorate. 
This protectorate comprises the coast line between the 
British protectorate of Lagos and the western bank of 
the Rio del Rey, the territory on both banks of the 
Niger from its confluence with the river Benne at 
Lakoja to the sea, and also both banks of the Benne 
to and including Ibe. 


THE shipments of cinchona bark to this country 
from Ecuador have practically ceased. The main 
cause of the decline has been the wonderful develop- 
ment of the cultivated bark in Sierra Leone, Africa, 
and the East Indies. While the best quinine bark 
that is shipped from South America has seldom over 
23 to 3 per cent. of sulphate of quinine, under cultiva- 
tion in India they increase it as high, in some cases, 
as 10 per cent. The production is constantly increas- 
ing in quantity and quality, so that the European 
markets are flooded with it. In Sierra Leone and 
India the bark is grown at very little cost, and it can 


of increase is kept up for a hundred years that has | be sold and made profitable if the growers only obtain 
been maintained for the past twenty years there will | a shilling a pound for it. 
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WE often think we are of great importance to other 
people ; that they must be thinking of us and our 
affairs ; that they watch our actions and shape their 
course accordingly. In general we are quite mistaken. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


THE Pennsylvania Board of Public Charities has 
issued a letter recommending that isolated - buildings 
be provided for the treatment of contagious diseases 
in connection with the hospitals and almshouses. 


THE New Orleans Exposition was closed on the 
30th of last month, at which time there was a cele- 
bration in honor of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
ear containing the Liberty Bell was removed from its 
place in front of the Government Building to the rail- 
road track preparatory to its departure from here on 
Sixth mo. Ist. 


EMPLOYEES in the Patent Office have been much 
disturbed by reports of contemplated wholesale re- 
movals in that office. Commissioner Montgomery 
said on the 4th ‘that he did not intend to make in- 
discriminate removals, because such action would be 
a gross violation of the spirit of the civil service law, 
and for the additional reason that the business of the 
office would be completely checked by an attempt to 
replace the skilled employés now in the service.” 


No honest, sensible clerk desires implicit confidence 
in its literal sense. It is only the rogue who is of- 
fended because his employer exercises reasonable su- 
pervision over his affairs. The simple duty of the 
employer is to presume, of course, that those who 
work for him are honest, but at the same time make 
it his business to know what they are doing with his 
money or goods, and let them see that he will never 
be “too busy’”’ to keep up proper supervision, by 
which he not only protects himself, but shields his 
employés from a measure of temptation to which they 
should not be exposed.—Carpet Trade and Review. 


In the Senate of Illinois a Civil Rights bill from 
the House was passed, which gives colored people the 
same rights as whites in hotels, restaurants, theatres 
and other public places. It provides that for any vio- 
lation the person offending shall pay not less than 
twenty-five dollars nor more than $500 to the person 
aggrieved, and shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction shall pay a fine not to 
exceed $500, or shall be imprisoned not more than one 
year or both. A judgment in favor of the party ag- 
grieved, or punishment upon an indictment, is to be a 
bar to either prosecution respectively. 


AT a recent meeting of the Boston Society of Arts 
Professor Edward 38. Morse, of Salem, gave some of 
the results of his experiments in utilizing the heat of 
the sun in warming houses. The first heater that he 
tried was made of corrugated iron and slanting sashes 
of glass upon which the rays of the sun were allowed 
to fall. The air which came from outdoors through 
this heater, and which was discharged into a hall, was 
raised about 30° in temperature by the process. Slate 
was then substituted for the cokduantnll iron, and the 
machinery of the heater was made more complex, 
when slightly better results were obtained. At 9.45 
A. M. on one day, with an outdoor temperature of 64°, 
the air when discharged registered a temperature of 
87°. At the end of the next hour the difference was 
31°. Over 12,000 cubic feet of air passed through the 
heater in five hours, which is thought to show its 
usefulness for ventilating purposes. An experiment 
with the heater on the Athenzeum building in Boston 
has shown a difference of 42° in the temperature of the 
air at the mouth, and at the discharging point. Pro- 
fessor Morse believes that the apparatus can be made 
of practical use in heating and ventilating churches, 
schools, print-works and drying-rooms. 





AT a meeting of the Climatological Society, held in 
New York last week, ‘‘ health resorts’’ formed one of 
the objects of discussion. The New York Times says: 
‘Their importance as a factor in the treatment of pa- 
tients, especially those suffering from pomnaneey is- 
eases, was enlarged upon, and their close connection 
with the subject of climatology was pointed out in a 
paper by Dr. J. H. Platt, of Brooklyn, entitled ‘‘ The 
Problem of Acclimatization.’’ The belief was express- 
ed that persons were often misled by advertisements 
to seek health at resorts where only the reverse could 
be hoped for, and that oftentimes these very places 
were recommended by physicians unacquainted with 
their real condition. To avoid this in future the asso- 
ciation appointed two standing committees, one to 
investigate various health resorts throughout the coun- 
try for the purpose of determining whether the climate 
was adapted to invalids, and the other to visit the 
prominent mineral springs for the same purpose. The 
Health Resort Committee will reeommend local phy- 
sicians in all places where healthy resorts are found. 
A third committee has been appointed to interest 
benevolent persons in the establishment of sanitari- 
ums at suitable health resorts.’’ 


THE regular correspondent of the New York Zribune 
gives a pleasant picture of the French Statesman lately 
elevated to the premiership. He says: ‘ Premier 
Brisson is fifty; he. is a tall, handsome man. His 
superiority chiefly lies in the firmness and elevation 
of his moral character. I heard him speak on two 
g’ eatoccasions in the Versailles Assembly and thought 
his oratory cold and stilted. It was in the didactic 
style in favor in the convention. But some reports 
which M. Brisson drew up when he was in Gambetta’s 
place, President of the Budget Committees, showed 
him to haveaclear business head. He is for the severe 
upplication to the religious orders of the law of mort- 
main, for the abolition of the Concordat, and for no 
immunity from military service to be granted to di- 
vinity students. Conservatives regard him as a harsh 
Jacobin. They are mistaken in his character. He is 
a very genial man in private lifeand is contented with 
keeping down any faults that he may observe in him- 
self. I never knew him to speak in a censorious man- 
ner of friends and acquaintances. It was as a patriot 
and from a regard for the honor of France that he 
lifted up his voice when Gambetta was forming the 
Grand Ministry against the choice of Madame Rou- 
vier’s husband for the portfolio of the Colonies and 
Commerce. M. Brisson was a member of the old 
Gambettist set. He was called about twenty-five years 
ago to the Paris bar, but never succeeded in obtaining 
a good legal business. 


NOTICES. 
MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Sixth mo. 17th, at Race Street, 3 P. M. 
s 18th, at Spruce Street, 103 A. M. 
a 18th, at Green Street, 3 P. M. 
Burlington Quarter First-day School Union will be 
held at Mansfield, N. J., Sixth mo. 13th, 1885. 
Visitors by railroad will take the 7.30 A. M. train 
from Market street, for Columbus, N. J., where car- 
riages will await them. Trenton Friends take the 
7.45 train for Columbus. C. E. Shreve, Sup’t. 
Friends’ Mission Fairmount avenue and Beach 
street.—Religious Meeting every First-day afternoon 
at 3} o’clock. Friends are solicited to attend. 
Also, Temperance Meeting, at which milk and 
biscuit will be served, on Fifth-day evening, 8 o’clock. 





Henry T. Child expects to attend Norristown Meet- 
ing on First-day morning, the 14th inst., and a Tem- 
perance Meeting at Friends’ Meeting-house, at 3.45 
P.M. All are invited. 
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NINTH ANNUAL EXCURSION 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


To MAUCH CHUNK, via. SCHUYLKILL VALLEY and TAMAQUA. 


FIFTH DAY, SIXTH MONTH, 25th, 1885. 
Adults’ Tickets, $2.50. Children’s Tickets (5 to 12 years), $1.25. 


Trains will leave Philadelphia, Ninth and Green Sts. Station, at 7.35 A. M. sharp, taking on passengers as follows: 

Columbia Ave., 7.38. East Consohocken, 8.00, Bridgeport, 8.05. Phoenixville, 8.25. Pottstown, 8.50, Arriving at Mauch 
Chunk about 11.45 A. M, 

Returning by way of the Lehigh Valley, trains will leave Mauch Chunk at 6.30 P. M., stopping at Landsdale, Gwynned, Ambler, 
Fort Washington, Jenkintown, Wayne Junction and Columbia Ave., and reaching Philadelphia at 10.00 P, M, 

Friends from West Chester, Media, and other points along the line of the P. & W.C. R. R., and also those from Germantown 
will be able to reach the city in time on the morning of the Excursion, 

Excursion Tickets good on the N. P. R. R., (6.50 A. M. train) from Fort Washington and points below to Columbia Avenue, 

Special arrangements have been made by which parties of fifteen or over can secure seats in the same car by notifying the Committee 
at least two days previous to the Excursion. No seats reserved after 7.15 A. M. 

Further Information and Tickets can be procured from any of the following 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS: 





J. LEEDOM WORRELL, Chairman.......... 1424 Bouvier St. | CARRIE B. STEER.........ssseessereeees 777 N. Twenty-fourth St. 
CHARLES B, BET EG is..ccccc.;. convescccsccce 48 N. Delaware Ave, | JOSEPH T, FOULKE ......00...... ceseeeeeeseeenrees 623 Walnut St, 
HELEN G, SATTERTHWAIT........ 1215 N. Twenty-fifth St. | HANNAH B, PRICE......... sesssesssseeees ++-2221 Thompson St, 
Ie Fn Si sc ces. Siren tasdoshp ened Scniee 2401 N, College’ Ave, | CLEMENT M, BIDDLE,.........+eseeeseeeseenee 531 Commerce St. 
Aeon e: By SACRE cesveccconccocceccecencsens 1529 Bouvier St. | HANNAH S, BRINTON........c0--eceseseeeereneeeees 1603 Vine St. 
WILLIAM B. WEB icscdccscaccccescccccces 1000 Spring Garden St. | THOMAS J, WHITNEY. .......s:0-ceeesseeeeeene 1123 Chestnut St, 
A eae Bis, We ic eictdan cecuace dccdavisccsiacecancds 1619 Oxford St. | ELLEN WEBSTER, .........c0seseeeeereeceseveesens 824 N. Sixth St, 
Ree Os BE A a Mis oocccicncccicccoscecces 2233 Thompson St. | ELEANOR FARSON,...cisccesesecesressereeeeeeeesees 1020 Arch St. 
HOWARD J. TRUMAN.........coccsccescoeee 142 N, Seventh St. | MORRIS LLOYD.........00+-eseeeee West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
De. JAMES B. WALKER. ........ccccccccesssscccsee 1617 Green St. | JAMES S, KEIGHTLEY.....cesee see eeseeeeeneeeres 2438 Oxford St, 
THOMAS W. STAPLER. ............ 1504 N. Twenty-second St. | J. HENRY BOGTINT FICE scccccvesccesss 1708 N, Twenty-second St, 
By BR BRM 6 ovkcikabdcdvecvecccccececs 1737 N. Nineteenth St, | CHARLES W. Es césaseciuaccamsdcssacceudens 824 N. Sixth Sr, 
ADIT A A. ERRLBY nccceccccscccece coeuaeaamasiaad 1830 Columbia Ave ; HELENA S, ZORNS......+0+sesesseceeeeeneeeeees 607 N. Twelfth St. 
Rs re 746 N. Nineteenth St. | WILLIAM F, SHOEMAKER .......0+00000 seeee1203 Girard Ave, 
JOSEPHINE C, E, WALTON .,.......0000+ 1537 Spring Garden St. | FRANK E, GARTLEY.......++ssseeeeeseeeeesees 606 N. Seventh St. 





Wanted—Position as Teacher. | + B 
M. I. COMSTOCK O’BRIEN, formerly connected with SUPERIOR TR 7 OOKS 


re Seminary, New York City, desires . a 
teacher or reader in school or family. Highest testimonials = 
from F.S., N. Y. C. Address, M. I. C. O’BRIEN, PUBLISHED BY 


ia Ave, Bron, D. APPLETON & CO, 


NEW YORK, 





‘Boarding. 


. Sehost benntians forsix an eee pomens = a eat 
during the Summer months, near Mt. Cuba Station, Del. = Ms " si 
Western R. R., situated on high ground, well shaded, poreh INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING ADMIRABLE BOOKS: 
around two sides of the house, large and roomy apartments, 
bath, etc., fruit, vegetables, and dairy products in abundance | APPLETON’S READERS Ann READING CHARTS. have 
produced on the place. Address, al 

S. M. V., Mt. Cuba., Del. eye 


APPLETON’S CHART PRIMER, .-A perfect gem, 


Country Boarding 


In a Friend’s Family at “Evergreen Home,” a delightful, | NATURAL HISTORY READERS, for Supplementary reading. 
shady place. Best ofspring water, bath, fresh vegetables and 
fruitin season. Address, 8. D. LINVILL. - 
Chatham, Chester Co., Pa. 1, Cats and Dogs and other friends. 
2. Friends in Feathers and Fur. 


3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins. 
OUR HEALTHFUL HOME. 4. Neighbors with Claws ani Hoofs. 


Invalids can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatorium, at 5. Animate World, 
any time, for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. 
We have soft spring water, dry invigorating air, fine walks 


and drives, with the advantages of both city and country. HOW WE LIVE; ag The Human Body and How to Take Care 

Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in healing the sick, with his of It. Giving speciai attention to the laws of Hygiene 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot (including the effects of Al:vkol and Narcotics in the 
find a better home. Terms reasonable, send for our circulars 


H jst . 
Address, A. SMITE, M.D., uman System) 


OUR HEALTHFUL HOME, Reading, Pa. 
Catalogues, Circulars and Educations: Notes sent free to any 


. " E N & 2 Fi | iy N address. Correspondence solicited. 
For correspondents, JF For expert writers, Address for Pénnsylvania, West Vi-ginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Nos, 2and 8 Pp 7 N Nos, 1 and 24. Southern New Jersey and District of Columbia. 
# 


ARE THE BEST. ARE THE BEST. JOHN A. M. PA SSMORE, 


SOLD BY ALI, DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 
Pottsville, Pa. 


HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES, 


SONG WAVE. 
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A few Summer aan accommodations ; L. & R. L. TYSON, 


nt og cold a = each — on ee ; Plenty, of 
shade, large air rches, easy of access, e at is nee 
iovessenenend ihre place i is to call and see the rooms. Address, No. 242 South Eleventh Street, 
CHARLES H. PENNYPACKER 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, 


Staple Trimmings, Zephy °s, Crewels, and Yarns of the best quality, 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Wool and Cotton Waddings of vest makes. Embroidery and dren's Us ilks, 
Fine Knit Goods on hand and nade to order, Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, |iiisiac= SPSS San iS ntes 


No. 1125 SHEAFF SIREET. 


(Firs Street above Race, Wis Junior Pedigree Blackberry 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


8S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1541 N, 12th St. No. 2212 Wallace St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Largest, Best and Most Productive Early Blackberry, 
314 inches around, from Seed of Selected Wilson’s Early. 


KIEFFER HYBRID 


PEAR TREES, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 


Strawberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Etc. 









PHOTOGRAPHIC 


AMATEUR OUTFITS 


From $10 Upward. 


Lessons free to purchasers. Print- CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES, FREE. 
ing done for Amateurs. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, | wounsts4tAM PARRY, 
No. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. PARRY P. O., N. J. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET COST. Itis PURELY MUTUAL} has ASSETS of nearly TEN MILLIONS andaSURPLUS 


of about TWO MILLIONS. sae Its policies are NON-FORFEITABLE and INCONTESTABLE.“@a 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 & 613 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL --.-----+-+=+- $1,000,000.| PAID UP CAPITAL - - ----+-+--+-+ ++ $500,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual appointee. Executes trusts of every description knowu 
to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per annum. Wills kept in Vaults without 
_— — Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on 

leposite at interest, 


JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; DL. R. PATTERSON Trust 


r. 

DIRECTORS :—James Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R, Patton, John G. 
Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. 
Perkins, Puttape.pnia; Samuel Riddle, GLEN x . .; Dr. George W. Reiley, Harrissurc, Pa.; J. Simpson Africa, HUNTINGDON ; Henry 8, 
Eckert, Reapine; Edmund S. Doty, Mirriintown; W. W. H. Davis, DoYLestown; R. BE. ‘Monaghan, West CHESTER; ‘Guts W. Cooper, ALLENTOWN. 






























GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
20380 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITES ON INTEREST. 














INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, John B. Garrett. Treasurer, Henry | Tatnall. Actuary, William P. Hus P. Huston. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSITE, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. b : 





ALL Trust FuNDs and INVESTMENTs are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the CoMPANY. 


7 PrEsIpENtT, SAMUELR. SHIPLEY. VICE PRESIDENT, T. WISTAR BROWN. VICE PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY, ASA S. WING 
‘ MANAGER OF INSURANCE DEPT., JOS: ASHBROOK. Trust OFFICER, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





